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Flav: you ever thought how wonderful 
it would be to have an understanding, 
experienced person to advise you? A 
person to whom you could turn with your 
anxieties, worries and problems, and 
receive comfort as well as practical 
instruction on how to solve your dif- 
ficulties ? 


Harry Emerson Fosdick is just such a 
person. During his distinguished career 
he has helped untold thousands to make 
the most of their lives. 


Now you too can receive the courage, 
confidence, and security that Dr. Fosdick 
inspires. The finest of his sermons, 
delivered from pulpit and microphone 
to hundreds of thousands of listeners 
during 42 years of active ministry, are 
available to you in these seven volumes: 


READ THEM YOURSELF 


10 avs FREE 
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to damage the front cover, you will find a 
duplicate coupon on page 55}. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 51 E. 33rd St., N. Y. 16 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following book(s). 
Within 10 days I will remit the list price of each, 
plus a few cents mailing charges, or return the 
book(s). 

(J A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE (2622)......00.00..... $2.00 








(_] LIVING UNDER TENSION (2623).......... .$2.00 
[_] SUCCESSFUL CHRISTIAN LIVING (2701). .$2.00 
[_] THE HOPE OF THE WORLD (2702)......... .$2.00 
(_] ON BEING FIT TO LIVE WITH (2703)...... .$2.00 
(_) THE POWER TO SEE IT THROUGH (2704)........ $2.00 
(] THE SECRET OF VICTORIOUS LIVING (2705)....$2.00 
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Seven Great Books 


» HARRY 
EMERSON 
FOSDICK 


to help you face the future with a mew inner 
strength and to help you cope with your personal 
problems in business and at home 


ON BEING FIf TO LIVE WITH. An inspiring guide for 
those caught in the confusion of the postwar era. You'll 
learn how to live with others so you can live with your- 
self, and what the individual must do to achieve 
universal brotherhood. Each of the twenty-five sermons 
is a clear illustration of a mature, practical and trium- 
phant religion. ‘The help be offers is so practical, so 
clearly and authoritatively stated, that it can scarcely 
fail to be of help to a troubled person.”’ 

—Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette 


A GREAT TIME TO BE ALIVE. In these dynamic sermons, 
Dr. Fosdick shows you how to triumph over these 
difficult times and reach greater spiritual and financial 
well-being—how to take the greatest hardships and dis- 
appointments and turn them into tangible assets for 
success in life. ‘These inspired messages... touch the 
lives of bearers and readers in countless ways. Should 
be required reading for all Americans,”’ 

—Library Journal 


THE SECRET OF VICTORIOUS LIVING. The spirited courage 
and brilliant insight with which the author approaches 
contemporary life and religion will teach you how to 
shape the course of your own life. His message is of 
unusual power, dealing with the special problems arising 
from present day economic and social uncertainty. You'll 
learn how to combine faith and prayer with your own 
efforts to reach the goal you've set. 


THE HOPE OF THE WORLD. The first collection of sermons 
ever published by Dr. Fosdick. His advice is as timely 
and fresh today as when Dr. Fosdick first presented it. 
When you find yourself in doubt, when fear conquers 
reason, read this timeless interpretation of the vital 
religion that every man must have for true happiness. 


SUCCESSFUL CHRISTIAN LIVING. Hiow to make the most 
our of life. Dr. Fosdick stresses the importance of prayer 
in religion; he shows you when to look for solitude, 
fellowship, and how to discipline your thinking for the 
formation of a greater spiritual life. ‘‘Dr, Fosdick has 
a way of putting into a sentence or two so much of 
truth and challenge that his sermons get across and 
meet the needs of a wide variety of people.’’ 

—Friends Intelligencer 


LIVING UNDER TENSION. How you can find release from 
the worries and fears that constantly arise today. 
Through the use of common sense and belief in Christian 
gospel, as demonstrated by Dr. Fosdick, you'll learn 
how to find peace and comfort when everything you 
touch seems to go wrong. ''No minister in our genera- 
tion has wrestled more courageously with the funda- 
mental problems of life.’’—The Churchman 


THE POWER TO SEE IT THROUGH, There is nothing of the 
cloister in these messages; they deal with the vital dif- 
ficulties of personal living and social relationship that 
we all must face today. This creative method of thinking 
will give you new faith and courage to keep on trying 
until you succeed, even though you're afraid, perplexed, 
weak or defeated. ‘‘... filled with vigorous appeals to 
the intellect and the conscience.’’—United Presbyterian. 
"The book is one for all true Americans to have con- 
stantly at hand.’’—Unity 


NOTE: See page 55 for duplicate coupon if you wish to keep this cover intact. 
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Invites you to accept these two magnificent New Books 
that you will be proud to read and keep permanently in your library 


BOTH FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE FAMILY READING CLUB 





ES, the Family Reading Club invites you 

to accept the brand-new, best-selling 
novel, ‘Pilgrim's Inn,’ as your FREE Mem- 
bership Gift when you join our book club— 
plus “Milton Cross’ Complete Stories of the 
Great Operas’ as your first FREE Bonus 
Book! The Family Reading Club was 
founded to find and distribute books for the 
whole family—books which are worthwhile, 
interesting and entertaining without being 
sensational! Read, below, how the Club op- 
erates and of the many advantages member- 
ship offers you. Then mail the coupon— 
without money—to join the Club and get 
your TWO FREE BOOKS— today! 















PILGRIM’S INN 
By Elizabeth Goudge 
Millions of book-lovers and movie-goers were 
enchanted by ‘Green Dolphin Street.” Now the 
world-famous author of this magnificent novel 
tells the even more fascinating story of how the 
magic of a peaceful old seaside inn changed the 
troubled lives of all whom it sheltered! Here 
is a novel such as comes all too rarely—excit- 
ing, humorous and filled with human, lovable 
characters. Free from sordid situations and with 


COMPLETE STORIES OF THE GREAT OPERAS 
By Milton Cross 
Here is the book which is exciting music-lovers 
from coast to coast—one of the decade’s most 
significant publishing events. Five years in the 
making by the man who has interpreted grand 
opera on the air for over twenty years, this new 
masterwork explains every aria, all the action, 
the complete stories of the world’s best-loved 
operatic dramas. Contains 627 fascinating pages, 
sturdily bound for long use. Here's a splendid 





Describes 72 operas. 


. has a_ spell of . : 
beauty, a sweet, calm, no grim or aggravating 
strong philosophy...."" the warmest, happiest boc 


—Los Angeles Times 


you must not miss! 


—— it is one of 
ks of the year—a book 
Publisher's price, $3.00. 


Books for the Entire Family at Enormous Savings 


Each month publishers are invited to sub- 
mit books they believe will meet the Family 
Reading Club standards. Our Board of Edi- 
tors then selects the book it can recommend 
most enthusiastically to members. These are 
the books which every member of: your 
family can read—books which will strive for 
the majesty and beauty of such classics as 
“Random Harvest,” “The Robe,” “My Friend 
Flicka,” or ““How Green Was My Valley.” 


WHAT MEMBERSHIP MEANS TO YOU 

There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves, You pay only $1.89 each 
(plus postage and handling charge) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book 
review which will come to your home each 
month. It is mot necessary to purchase a 
book every month—only four each year to 
retain your membership! All selections are 
new, complete, well-printed and well-bound; 
each will be a real addition to your library. 
And your books will be delivered right to 
your door by the postman! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 
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FREE “BONUS” BOOKS 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“bonus” book free for each four Club selec- 
tions you take. (On this special offer you 
get your first free bonus book in advance, 
along with your Membership Gift Book). 
These “bonus” books are guaranteed to meet 
the high Club standards of superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter. The purchase 
of books from the Club for only $1.89 each 
— instead of the publishers’ retail prices of 
$2.75 to $4.00—p/us the value of the “‘bo- 
nus” books you get free actually saves you 
as much as 50% of your book money! 


JOIN NOW—SEND NO MONEY 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finer instincts of every mem- 
ber of your family . . . let us introduce you 
to the Family Reading Club by sending you 
“Pilgrim’s Inn” and “Stories of the Great 
Operas’ —BOTH FREE! Just mail the cou- 
on. However, as we must limit our mem- 
ership to the number of books contracted 
for, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW. 


. MINEOLA, N. Y. 


book for months of superb reading entertainment 
—a book which every member of your family 
will enjoy and treasure! Publisher's price, $3.75. 


Selected Reading 
Guide. Illustrated by 
Dolores Ramos. 


MAIL COUPON 
NOW! 


BOTH FREE: 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


“Pilgrim's Inn” 

and 

“Complete Stories of 
the Great Operas”’ 


Family Reading Club, Dept. 7CH 

Mineola, New York 

Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club and 
send me ‘'Pilgrim’s Inn'’ as my free Teertbecehip 
Gift Book ane complete Stories of 
the Great Operas’’ 
month you will send 
Iurthcoming selection—which I yey accept or re- 
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as my first ‘‘Bonus’’ Book. Each 
me a review of the Club's 


fees—only the requirement that I accept a mini- 
mum of four Club selections during the coming 
twelve months at only $1.89 each, plus postage 
and handling. 


Mr. 

Miss (Please Print) 
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Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 g 
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dedicated to this platform: To advance the cause of Evangelical Christianity; to serve 
the needy af home and abroad; to achieve ‘temperance through education; to 
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Harriet Rasooli-Sa‘eed (A Bible for 
the Empress, page 6) neither looks—see 
picture—nor is, as exotic as her name. Born 
in the U. S. and edu- 
cated at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Ohio, she mar- 
ried J. M. Rasooli- 
Sa’eed, an _ Iranian, 
whom she met at the 
school. They re- 
ceived graduate de- 
grees at the same 
commencement, ry; i = 
were married, and 8] A 
immediately went to 
live in Iran. Her husband is a product of 
the Presbyterian missions there. She lived 
close to the Iranian people, learned to 
speak the tongue, and visited constantly in 
their homes. Also, the pair had a wide 
circle of friends in the foreign colony with 
whom they climbed mountains and played 
tennis. “All in all,” she writes, “life was 
very full and those were the happiest years 
of my life.” 

At the outbreak of the war, Mrs. Rasooli- 
Sa’eed returned to the U.S. with her two 
children and she has been lecturing on 
Iran and doing freelance writing ever since. 





Howard C. Seharfe (Descendants or 
Ancestors? page 22) is the minister of 
Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. 
Born in Canada, Dr. 
Scharfe received his 
education there and 
in the U. S. He 
served pastorates in 
Buffalo and South 
Orange, N. J., before 
he came to his pres- 
ent church. The de- 
gree of Doctor of 
Divinity was con- 
ferred on him _ at 
Grove City College, Pa., in 1946. He is a 
member of numerous church and welfare 
groups, among them the Council of 
Churches of Christ of Alleghany County 
and the Pittsburgh Association for the Im- 
provement of the Poor. 





Edward Stanley (How One Village 
Finds Jobs, page 25) some three years ago 
found himself, Mrs. Stanley and their two 
sons between hospi- 
tal sheets. “I de- 
cided we weren't liv- 
ing right,” he writes. 
“I was executive edi- 
tor of Esquire-Coro- 
net at the time, but 
you know how pub- 
lishing is. Hectic. 
Phones ringing all 
the time. I couldn’t 
see anything ahead 
but an early grave. When my wife came 
out of the anesthetic, I said, “Honey, you 
know what I’ve decided to do?’ She said, 
‘Quit your job?’ I said, ‘Yes. I’m going to 
write a-novel.’” Previously his writing had 
been journalistic. Born in Nebraska, he 
became a printer’s devil at 13, later re- 
ported for a country weekly. In 1921, he 
was editor and publisher of a newspaper 
peddled to tourists atop Pike’s Peak. He 
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worked for numerous southern and mid- 
western papers and Associated Press, which 
made him an executive editor. During 
World War II Nelson Rockefeller had him 
start the picture magazine, En Guardia, for 
circulation in South America. He went 
overseas for OWI. The war over, he be- 
came a public relations man for Standard 
Oil. 

The novel, which turned out to be 
“Thomas Forty,” took a year to write. Pub- 
lished recently, it had a nice reception. 


Mitchell Curtis (You Never Hear Her 
Voice, page 27) is a native of Illinois and 
a newspaperman, now in his early thirties. 
At 16 he was the 
youngest weekly 
newspaper publisher 
in the U. S.; his pa- 
per was the Lock- 
port, Ill., Leader. He 
has been with the 
Associated Press for 
twelve years. His 
travels in the U. S. 
have been extensive; 
he has missed only 
five of the forty-eight states, but he'll get 
to them, he avers. His wife, Olga, is also a 
writer and they have two daughters. His 
hobby is color photography; the girls’ hob- 
by is “meeting interesting people.” 





Harry G. Sandstrom (Sydenham Lifts 
the Barriers, page 20) is strictly “home 
talent,” in more ways than one. He is both 
an associate editor of 
this magazine and a 
native of the city 
where it is edited. 
As a New Yorker 
born and bred, and 
still living there, he 
is something of a 
rarity in a town 
where most of the 
“natives” are from 
somewhere else. 

Born of Swedish parents, he has a natu- 
ral bent toward Scandinavians and _ their 
doings. Thus he had to be forcibly re- 
strained from heading for the Midwest last 
month when the Swedes were celebrating 
their Pioneer Centennial there. The force 
used was an assignment to the story on 
Sydenham! 

Mr. Sandstrom confesses to an early urge 
‘oward the business of putting words on 
paper. Before he hit his teens he had 
penned more doggerel than his English 
eachers could shake a sigh at. But at col- 
lege (Iowa U.) he defied his detractors by 
majoring in journalism and getting on the 
staff of the campus journal. Following 
commencement, he commenced but slow- 
ly toward literary heights. Noticing that 
editors seemed to eat with greater regu- 
larity than free-lancers, he took jobs on 
such trade papers as the American Funeral 
Director, where the pace was not fast but 
sure, and the Retail Bookseller, where he 
wrote prolifically of books and authors. He 
then became editor of the American Scan- 
dinavian Magazine, a new publication 
whose policy and format he created. 

“HGS” is an earnest student of literature 
and the arts; at present, piling up amid the 
Heratp galley proofs and dog-eared copy, 
there is a steadily ascending stock of notes 
on Leonardo da Vinci, of whom he hopes 
to write a biography one of these days. 
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How to help your church 
choose an organ wisely! 





N ORGAN FOR YOUR CHURCH, 

either as a replacement or as 

a new installation, represents an 
important sum of money. 


As a church member, you want 
an organ that provides true church 
tones to enrich your service. And 
you want the best possible organ 
value. 

Before any decision is made, you 
owe it to your church to see and 
hear the Hammond Organ. 


Some 16,000 churches have 
already chosen the Hammond 
Organ, because . 

2 it has beautiful depth of expression 
and a vast range of tones unsur- 
passed by any other organ in the 
world. 


2 it provides a full range of true 
church tones. 


that never needs tuning, regardless 
of weather or climatic changes. As 
a result, service and maintenance 


) it is the only organ in the world 


costs of the Hammond Organ are 
almost negligible. 


it requires no structural changes in 

2 your church. The Hammond Organ 
can be placed almost anywhere and 
moved at will. 


i) no matter how large or small your 
church may be, the Hammond 
Organ can give you music of cathe- 

dral quality. 

2) the Hammond Organ is not only the 
lowest-priced complete organ on the 
market, it is the world’s most widely 
used complete church organ— 
proved in actual operation in 
churches of all sizes for many years. 

These are but a few of the reasons 
why more churches have chosen 
the Hammond Organ than all 
other comparable instruments 
combined. 


Mail the coupon today for full 
information about the Hammond 
Organ. There is no obligation, 
of course. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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Hammond Instrument Company, 4214 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, IIl. 


Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, tested 
fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the 
country owning Hammond Organs. 
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“Eventually” 
is too late 


family monument will carry 
your name into eternity — 
mark with reverence and esteem, 
“forever and a day”, the final rest- 
ing place of those dear to you 
who've lived and loved together. 
Don’t delay this important choice. 
You'll find the counsel you need 
where your monument dealer 
proudly displays the famous Seal 
of the Barre Guild, and points it 
out to you, etched inconspicuously, 
on actual monuments. This Seal is 
your guarantee of superior quality, 
design and craftsmanship. With it 
goes the Guild’s coveted Certificate 
of Quality, backed by the entire 
monument industry in Barre, Vt., 
“Granite Center of the World”. 


“MONUMENT IDEAS” —free— 
a wonderful new booklet of 16 
pages, 40 monument illustrations. 
Address: Barre Guild, Desk CR-22, 
Barre, Vermont. 
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Say Users of “Eveready” Hearing-Aid 
“B” Batteries! 


@ Get more full-volume operation 
when and as you need it...replace 
batteries less frequently ... with flat- 
cell “Eveready” “B” batteries. There’s 


no waste space inside...more power- 
making material! 

Ounce for ounce, the greatest ener- 
gy producers...size for size, the most 
powerful... penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” “B” batter- 
ies give you more service! Get them 
from your hearing-aid dealer! 


aad Vhy 


TRADE-MARKS 


ola. 
HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y 


FREE! Booklet: 
“Progress 
Toward Better 
Hearing.’”’ Write 
Dept. CH-4 
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UMT 


@ | hesitate to renew my subscription 
because Dr. Poling in his attitude on 
UMT misrepresents our young people 
and their interests and is against the 
overwhelming majority of his fellow 
Christians. I see no reason for this atti- 
tude on the part of a once-Christian 
leader. 


UNIONVILLE, Mb. y-2 de 


Replying to the above which ap- 
peared in a personal letter, I said: “We 
would deeply regret losing you from 
our family. You would be missed even 
though our present circulation, which 
tops 390,000, is also a serious problem 
because of paper shortages... . My 
attitude on these matters stems from 
conviction. “God helping me I can do 
no other.’ But also with my associates, 
I am convinced that it represents (does 
not misrepresent) the overwhelming 
majority of the Christians of America. 
Also it represents the deep and grow- 
ing conviction of youth. The mid-April 
Gallup poll showed 76% of college 
youths, 82% of high-school youths, and 
73% of grammar-school youths favoring 
Universal Military Training. This same 
poll showed 77% of Americans in all 
age levels and in all callings and occu- 
pations favoring UMT. Veterans voted 
83% for the measure, and women 75%. 

“I respect and appreciate those who 
disagree with me. Perhaps I am not 
unreasonable in asking for the same 
consideration. On the President’s Ci- 
vilian Advisory Commission were five 
outstanding Protestant laymen. These 
men believe that they represent the 
great majority of fellow churchmen.” 


General MacArthur 


© Repeatedly I have heard it affirmed 
that General MacArthur is a Roman 
Catholic—but that most people do not 
know about it. Is this correct? 


SHELDON, Iowa i. B. 


I am glad that “ntost people” are not 
concerned with such unworthy gossip. 
A man’s faith is a personal matter be- 
tween him and his God. General Mac- 


| Arthur is an Episcopalian, reared and 
| confirmed as such, and a devout mem- 
| ber of his church, 


Dangers of Repeal 


® Do you not think that liquor should 
be taken out of grocery stores where 
children can go and make purchases? 
Our town is in this campaign. 


ARLINGTON, VA. pt, 3. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 


I agree! Here is another painful 
thing that came along with the repeal 
of Prohibition. We were promised that 
the saloon would never come back. It 
hasn’t, but what has come is immeas- 
urably worse! Also, we now have 
barmaids. Before the repeal of Prohibi- 
tion, never in any era since Revolu- 
tionary times have there been girls and 
women dispensing liquors in public 
places. 


Vacation Church School 


®@ In our community we dispensed with 
regular Sunday-school sessions last 
summer, but conducted a very success- 
ful vacation church school. What do 
you think of this plan? 


I strongly favor the vacation church 
school but I do not believe that Sunday 
schools should be discontinued during 
the summer. In some communities it 
is possible to conduct a union school. 
In my own experience it has been found 
wise to adapt the plan to summer con- 
ditions, but there are children and 
older people who do not go away and 
who should be given the continuing at- 
tention of the church. 


Oriental Religions 


®@ Since Oriental religions are also 
based upon the conception of one Su- 
preme Being, although their forms of 
worship differ from ours, why should 
we Occidentals be intolerant? Why 
should we term Orientals “heathen”? 
SreERRA Mapre, CALIF. mH. RF. 


Certainly not all of “us” term all 
Orientals “heathen.” Definitely they 
are not. I agree with the implications 
of the questions. Name-calling is not 
becoming to any person and it is par- 
ticularly unbecoming to a Christian. 
Missionary programs should be, and I 
believe generally are, constructive and 
positive rather than negative. 


Change Indicated 


© My two children attend a Sunday 
school regularly, but their teachers 
drink and smoke, and one of the most 
honored members of the congregation 
is known to be a wealthy bootlegger. 
Should we change our me mbership? 


Surely you don’t need to ask me that 
question. If half is true that is affirmed 
in the letter which contains the above 
question, then this particular institu- 
tion is something else than a church 
anyhow, 
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H. G. Wells 


@ After reading H. G. Wells, I am 
much troubled. What is your opinion 
on what he says about immortality? 


RUSHVILLE, ILL. H. B. 

I have never found H. G. Wells a 
reassuring guide in spiritual and re- 
ligious matters. He was a_ brilliant 


novelist and, indeed, a very great man, 
but when I want to know about the 
future life, I read from other pens. 
Particularly I read the Gospels and the 
words of Jesus. For me the first verses 
of the 14th chapter of St. John are 
completely convincing and quite satis- 
fying. 


Who Wrote the Bible? 


© Recently I was criticized because I 
said that I believed the Bible was writ- 
ten by “holy men of old, inspired of 
God.” What do you think? 


REPUBLIC, WASH. HH; 3. 


I think that yours is the right an- 
swer., Certainly various men wrote the 
Bible, but God did inspire them. 


Responsibility for War 


@ As to peace and war, isn’t the man 
who helps keep the gun on his brother’s 
shoulder responsible, too? 
LEEDs, Mass. 


E. R. 


I agree with you that the man who 
helps keep the gun on his bvother’s 
shoulder is just as much responsible 
for what happens when the gun is fired 
as is the man who fires. The only way 
for any of us to stay out of war and its 
responsibilities is to keep war out of the 
world. 


Reincarnation 


* I have just heard a clergyman say 
that reincarnation and a_ “second 
chance” are contained in the Gospels. 
I cannot find them in my _ reference 
Bible. Can you? 


Bay Pines, FLoRIDA EK. B.S. 


No, I cannot. I, of course, do not 
know just what this question means, 
but I am assuming that “reincarnation” 
and “second chance” mean to the one 
asking the question what they mean 
to me. 


Virgin Birth 
© If you were on a missionary board 
and I applied to go as a missionary, 
would you vote to send me if you found 
I did not believe in the virgin birth of 
our Lord? 

SANTA BarBara, CALIF. 


Fi EP. 


If your church believes in and 
teaches the virgin birth of our Lord, 
then I certainly wouldn’t send you to 
the foreign mission field—if you disbe- 
lieve. Frankly, you shouldn’t ask the 
board to send you. 
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The Rev. Samuel Moffett, Ph.D., 


arrives with his wife in China 


GIVE TO MISSIONS— 
GAIN AN INCOME 


® Soon this energetic young couple will be carrying the gospel’s 
glad message of hope to hundreds of forlorn, war-weary Chinese. 
At present they are preparing themselves by studying the lan- 
guage in Peking. 

The Moffetts are typical of the 4,600 zealous missionaries 
abroad and at home who are supported by the Presbyterian 
Church. When you buy a Presbyterian Annuity, you help fi- 
nance the mission work and at the same time you help yourself. 
An annuity guarantees a steady, life-long income—in regular 
payments as high as 7%, depending upon your age. Your money 
is invested safely by the National or Foreign Mission Board. 
The faith of the entire Presbyterian denomination is back of 
your annuity contract! 





Hundreds of church men and women have cooperated with 
missionaries like the Moffetts by buying Presbyterian Annuities. 
Income from the annuity is largely deductible from income 
taxes. No medical examination is necessary. Send the coupon 
for details about this permanent investment in church work— 
and security for the rest of your days. 


ANNUITIES 


7-48-H 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


I'd like to make my money work forever for missions. Please tell me what 


percent income I would receive, my birth date being.................eeeseeeees 
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the present time I am most interested in 
{_] missions in America {_] missions abroad 


Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
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Tulip Bulbs 
Sel] 


Flowering size bulbs, all of them! Unretouch- 
ed photo shows average size tulip bulbs 
we will send you. Don’t buy and nurse 
tiny bulblets which may bloom in 1950 or 
1951. Know what you're getting! Order 
these choice bulbs now for fall planting. 
Every yard needs‘more spring flowers! 
es Je Oe eae 15 for $1 
Mixed Darwins; all the tulip colors: yel- 
low, lavender, red, pink, etc. 

GIANT CROCUS........ -. + 50 for $1 
Mixture; yellow, blue, white and striped 
NARCISSUS-DAFFODILS ...... 10 for $1 
Ten choice easily grown favorites, assorted 
ALL 75 ABOVE BULBS......... Only $2 
EXTRA OFFER: For immediate $2 orders we will 
include three bright lilac Plume Hyacinths 

(Muscari), no charge. 
ORDER TODAY! We will ship postpaid early 
September. Double orders allowed. 


ROCKNOLL °c Morrow, Ohio 
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The Unfaithful Servant 
THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral —Silms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 


Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 
dral Films Include Film Strips 
and Hymns 
of the Church 


A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 





Write for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


Cathedral “Films 


1970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Mrs. Rex Stowers Clements hands 
the gift Bible to Mrs. Uemura. 


By HARRIET RASOOLI-SA°EED 


N APRIL 21, 1947, the Reverend 

Mrs. Tamaki Uemura was con- 
ducted to the Imperial Palace in 
Tokyo in an imperial household car. 
Across a table scarfed with chrysan- 
themum-crested satin she handed the 
Empress a Bible bound and encased 
in fine hand-tooled leather. On the 
illuminated presentation page were 
written these words: 

“We present to the Empress of 
Japan, with affectionate regard, our 
most precious possession, The Holy 
Bible, which expresses the faith by 
which we live, the hope that under- 
girds our purpose and the love that 
unites all mankind. From the Women 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States of America, in the year 
of our Lord 1947.” 

A whole sequence of events and 
months of preparation led up to this 
simple yet significant gift. Mrs. 
Uemura had been the first Japanese 
civilian to leave Japan after World 
War II. Her permission came directly 
from General MacArthur and the 
Department of State in Washington. 
She came by invitation to the quad- 
rennial meeting of the National 
Council of Women’s Organizations 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A. 

Before her departure from Japan, 
Mrs. Uemura’s forthcoming _ trip 
aroused widespread curiosity and 


interest. Madam Sekiya, Lady-in- 
Waiting to Her Majesty the Empress 
and an ardent Christian, talked en- 
thusiastically of it to the Empress. 
As a result, the Empress instructed 
that an audience with herself and 
the Emperor be arranged for Mrs. 
Uemura. 

In their conversation the Empress 
asked Mrs. Uemura why she had 
been invited to the United States. 
Mrs. Uemura replied that a group 
of Christian women had invited her 
because they believe that Christian 
fellowship is a bond so strong that 
war between nations cannot break it. 
The Empress, obviously moved, rose 
and withdrew to her private suite. 
When she returned she bore in her 
hands a small gold-and-lacquer jewel 
casket. This she gave to Mrs. 
Uemura, and instructed that it be 
presented to those American women. 


GESTURE so delicate and 

charming naturally required a 
well-considered response from the 
women of the Presbyterian Church. 
A committee was appointed to choose 
a gift for the Empress. Since this was 
an unprecedented situation, there 
were no funds that could be drawn 
upon for it; the cost must, therefore, 
be modest. They wanted their gift 
to be simple but beautiful, and at the 
same time expressive and meaning- 
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ful. Many possible gifts were dis- 
cussed, but only one seemed fitting; 
they would give her their most pre- 
cious possession—the Holy Bible. 

Mrs. Rex Stowers Clements was 
given the responsibility for preparing 
the gift. Because of the etiquette 
involved in making a gift to a mem- 
ber of the royal family of Japan, the 
preparation of the gift could not be 
publicized. But as news of it began 
to seep out, contributions began 
coming in—contributions which 
seemed straight from the heart. 

Mrs. Clements was determined at 
the outset that the Bible should be 
bound in red leather. But a look into 
the significance of colors at once told 
her that red was impossible. If it 
did not exactly match the red used 
by the Japanese royal family, it 
would show discourtesy. 

White could not be used because 
it is the color signifying mourning in 
the Orient; black was ruled out on 
similar grounds since it is known to 
be the sign of mourning in the 
Occident. Yellow was impossible 
because it symbolizes China. Blue 
could not be used since it is the 
color used by the Shinto priests of 
Japan; nor green, because it is the 
symbolical color of the Buddhists. 

There remained purple. Purple 
seemed entirely fitting since it is the 
classic color associated with royalty. 
But no sooner had purple been de- 
cided upon than it was discovered 
that purple leather of a quality fine 
enough for detailed hand-tooling was 
almost non-existent in America. 


HE artists who had been chosen 

to do the binding and _ tooling 
joined in the search. They finally got 
wind of a tramp steamer coming 
from England carrying a small roll 
of Nigerian oasis leather in which 
there might be some purple. The 
ship arrived in New York harbor 
only to be tied up long weeks by the 
shipping strike. At last word came 
on a penny postal card: “The oasis 
leather has arrived . . . and there is 
purple leather waiting for you.” The 
problem was solved. 

Next came the question of design. 
Oriental taste prefers that a sacred 
object be of beautiful simplicity and 
contained in an elaborate case. The 
cover of the Book, therefore, was 
done virtually without decoration ex- 
cept that of line and lettering. 

The case, which opens like a book, 
is of the same purple leather. The 
case’s cover design is a rose-window 
motif taken from a seventeenth cen- 
tury catalogue of historic French 
bindings, and is exquisitely hand- 
tooled into the leather with red and 
gold filling. The case is lined in 


. rich purple velvet. The Bible is en- 


folded in a case of water silk within 
the outer case. THE Enp 
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STRENGTH 
Makes Responsibility 


Now that Spiritual Mobilization has be- 
come an important, strong, inter-de- 
nominational, nation-wide movement 
great responsibility is felt by those who 
are directing it and help is sought in 
forming policies. 


The Members of our distinguished Ad- 
visory Board will help. Our paid Staff 
Members have many ideas. But we want 
the benefit of the thinking and experi- 
ence of every pastor of a church in 
America. 


Presently we are engaged in a great push 
for 5,000,000 new voters in the nation. 
Many who read these lines are now ac- 
tive in that campaign and their efforts 
give promise of actually accomplishing 
that goal. 


But, time marches on! Registration times 
will soon be passed in the several states. 
Soon the election will be over and our 
leader will have been determined. Then 
what? What is the next great emphasis 
for this powerful organization which has 
been developed to champion capital 
Freedom? Could we have ten thousand 
suggestions? The Director would have 
them listed and take them on his vaca- 
tion with him and would promise to 
emerge from his brother's Kansas Farm 
with some carefully thought out patterns 
for Board consideration. 


So, if you are one who has been saying 
“Freedom is in peril but there is nothing 
I can do about it’’—stop saying and start 
thinking. Pass along your suggestions, 
addressed to my personal attention at 
the address below. Let’s make our pol- 
icy forming a cooperative endeavor. 
That will help Spiritual Mobilization 
fulfill its destiny and be a truly helpful 
friend of Freedom in this Freedom 


abandoning age. 


JAMES W. FIFIELD, JR. D.D. 
Pastor First Congregational Church of Los Angeles 
Director Spiritual Mobilization 


Aduisory Committee 


DONALD J. COWLING, Carleton | 
1909-45; ROGER W. BABSON, Statistician; WILLIAM 
F, BRAASCH, Board of Directors—American Medical As- 
sociation; ELY CULBERTSON, Author, Lecturer; CARY 
EGGLESTON, Physician; DE WITT EMERY. Founder 
National Small Business Men's Association; EDGAR J. 
GOODSPEED, Bible Scholar and Lecturer; THEODORE 
GRAEBNER, Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P. 
HAAKE, Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT W. HAWKES, 
United States Senator; SAM HIGGINBOTTOM, Mission- 
ary; RUPERT HUGHES, Author; RUFUS B. VON 
KLEINSMID, Chancellor, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; ROBERT A, MILLIKAN, California Institute of 
Technology; FELIX MORLEY, Editor, Human Events; 
ALFRED NOYES, Author; NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, 
Clergyman; REVERDY C. RANSOM, Bishop A.M.E. 
Church; LEONARD E. READ. President Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. ; ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, 
President, University of California; JOHN JAMES _ TI- 
GERT, President Emeritus, University of Florida; RAY 
LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor, Leland Stanford University. 
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Sunday Shoot aeeasenia 


BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS 


By Amos John Traver 


@ Sunday, July 4th 


COURAGE TO SPEAK TRUTH 
I KINGS 22:5-9, 13-18, 26-28 


Wr REMEMBERS the name of Mi- 
caiah, son of Imlah? Only a few 
of those who belong to our churches 
and Sunday schools could identify him. 
Yet Micaiah was a hero, the kind of 
prophet democracy ‘most needs. He 
was God’s man, so well acquainted 
with God that he knew His will, and 
so loyal to God that he feared nothing 
except failure to speak God’s truth. 
God has a plan for nations as well as 
for men. The nation that accepts this 
plan is the nation that deserves se- 
curity. Our liberty will live if we are 
willing to test our national policies by 
God’s truth. 

Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, and 
Ahab, king of Israel, were considering 
a united attack on the armies of Syria. 
It was an unnatural alliance, for Jeho- 
shaphat was a very good king, while 
Ahab symbolized all the most evil traits 
of an Oriental monarch. Ahab kept up 
the fiction of seeking to know God’s 
will. He had 400 hand-picked prophets 
who always would tell him that God 
wanted him to do just what he wanted 
to do. They put on their act before the 
two kings, assuring them that God 
would give them victory against Syria. 
One of them, named Zedekiah, made a 
set of horns of iron and pranced up 
and down before them, showing how 
they would devastate their enemies. 
Jehoshaphat was not satisfied. 

“Don’t you have at least one prophet 
who will tell us the truth?” he asked. 
“Yes,” Ahab answered, “there is Mi- 
caiah, but I hate him, he always tells 
me what I do not want to hear.” He 
sent for the man who could not tell a 
lie. The messenger who summoned 
Micaiah, warned him that he better 
agree with the 400 false prophets. Mi- 
caiah’s first word to the two kings 
seemed to yield to the warning but was 
full.of irony. “Sure,” he said, “go on to 
the war if you want to.” Even Ahab 
understood that he did not mean what 
he said and since Jehoshaphat was 
present, insisted that he speak the truth. 

Micaiah’s answer was to report his 
vision of the armies of Israel and Judah 
scattered like sheep before the wolves. 
Ahab angrily turned to Jehoshaphat 
saying, “Didn’t I tell you what he 
would say?” Then he sent Micaiah off 
to prison. Disguising himself as an 
ordinary soldier Ahab went to battle 
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while Jehoshaphat rode in his kingly 
armor. No doubt Ahab’s conscience 
told him that Micaiah might be right 
and he thought he could escape by his 
disguise, if defeat came. Instead, a 
stray arrow killed him, while Jeho- 
shaphat survived. 


How VERY CHILDISH it is to think 
that our friends are those who always 
tell us what we like to hear. Ahab 
made the same mistake with Elijah as 
he did with Micaiah. After he and his 
evil queen, Jezebel, had secured the 
death of Naboth and taken possession 
of his vineyard, Elijah met Ahab on 
the way. Do you recall Ahab’s greet- 
ing? “Hast thou found me, O my 
enemy?” Our enemies are not those 
who tell us the truth, however un- 
pleasant. 

It is childish to think that the truth 
can be overcome by imprisonment and 
persecution. Dictatorships act on this 
false principle. Truth can not be 
purged permanently. Even in a de- 
mocracy we too often vent our anger 
on those who point out our faults. We 
shout down the prophets because we 
do not like their prophecy. Can we be- 
come big enough to believe that the 
truth will prevail? Only then can we 
have real freedom of speech. 

Might does not make right, neither 
does majority make opinion. Minori- 
ties have proved right in numberless 
tests of history. The voice of the people 
is not the voice of God. God’s Word is 
the only safe guide. Our nation will 
prosper if it tests its policies by the 
principles revealed in the Bible. The 
only safe leaders are those who, like 
Micaiah, know God and dare to risk 
unpopularity and even death for the 
truth. Iron curtains cannot shut out 
the truth forever. 

Someone has likened Ahab to the 
schoolboy who stole the bell clapper in 
order to stop the school. Another writer 
suggested nailing the index on the 
barometer to “Fair” in order to avoid 
the storm. Luther, who set his life 
course unswervingly by the compass of 
God’s Word, said, “It is neither safe nor 
wise to do anything against con- 
science.” May the God-enlightened 
conscience of our nation be its guide. 


Questions: 

Emerson wrote, “Our friends are 
those who make us be what we can and 
should be.” How well do we resist the 
false friendship of flatterers? How can 
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we know whom we can really trust? 


Is the prophetic note present in the 
preaching of 1948? Dr. Walter R. 
Bowie has written: “Only tame men 
will come into the church if all the 
church wants is tame preaching.” Dis- 
cuss courage in the pulpit. 


@ Sunday, July 11th 


A GOOD WORKMAN 
EXODUS 31:1-11; If CHRONICLES 1:5, 
ECCLESIASTES 9:10 


HERE is a legend of a certain city. 

A river divided the industrial area 
from the homes of the workmen. Along 
the balustrades of the great bridge con- 
necting the two sections, statues of 
Christ had been erected. One statue 
represented Him as a workman, another 
a carpenter, another a mason, another 
a lawyer, until there was a Christ for 
each occupation. Going to work in the 
morning and returning in the evening, 
each workman knelt to pray for help to 
be a worthy fellow workman of His 
Lord. Was not Jesus a carpenter, His 
hands calloused with labor? 

Bezaleel of the tribe of Judah and 
his helper, Aholiab of the tribe of San, 
were good workmen. All God’s careful 
blueprints for the building of the taber- 
nacle and its furnishings would have 
remained unrealized had there not been 
consecrated craftsmen to do the con- 
struction. That is God’s plan for prog- 
ress. He supplies the raw materials, 
and endows men with the potentials 
for turning them into things useful and 
beautiful. There. must be workmen 
who look upon the stone and metal 
and wood and see in them God’s pur- 
pose. There must be workmen who 
have patiently developed the skills re- 
quired for good workmanship. How 
vastly it would change the character of 
our world if men caught the vision of 
their partnership with God and put 
their best into every bit of work they 
are called upon to do. 


Bezaleel had a good inheritance from 
his fathers. Hur, his grandfather, was 
one of the two helpers of Moses, when 
Israel defeated the Amalekites at Rep- 
hidim. You may read the story in 
Exodus 17. The skills Bezaleel ac- 
quired were dedicated skills, because 
he had been brought up to realize the 
presence of God in his life. He was no 
hireling, working by the clock and 
thinking of the pay. No wonder he 
could build so permanent an altar that 
it would still be in daily use in the 
time of David and Solomon. How dif- 
ferent is the inheritance of children 
born in families where the boast is 
constantly heard that the smart work- 
man gives as little and gets as much as 
he can. The sense of stewardship to 
God is the foundation for good work- 
manship. Bezaleel’s first duty was to 
God. He was “filled with the spirit.” 

(Continued on page 54) 
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| Whether it’s grocery buying or the 
| best long-range plan for financial se- 
curity, it’s value that counts. 

In a Moody Annuity you get 
| DOUBLE VALUE! First, a good return 
on the funds placed with us. . . plus 
the assurance that your annuity will 
continue to bring you a return through- 
out your lifetime. Year after year, 
you can be sure your Moody Annuity 
checks will arrive regularly and on 
time. There’s financial value. 

But a Moody Annuity will also 
bring you spiritual value—a_ return 
which cannot be measured in dollars 











The 
you place in a Moody Annuity will 


and cents. Here’s why: money 


help provide tuition-free Bible train- 
ing for consecrated young Christians 
who will carry the gospel ‘to the ends 
of the earth. As an annuity holder, 
you will have a share in the results of 
their labors . . . and in the many other 
soul-winning ministries of Moody 
Bible Institute. 

May we send you the whole story of 
the Moody Annuity plan? Mail the 
coupon today for your copy of the 
booklet DousLe DivipEenps. 


MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE aren | se 
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Qi Votive Lisid 


din oar native land, 
God nade thee wondrous fair, 
A land of plenty, of good will, 
A home beyond compare. 
God heep thee, our America, 
A realm of truth and right; 
May haughty despots ne er despoil 
O, shroud our land with night. 


Not unto us the glory, Lord, 
For power on land and sea; 

Thine be the praise who made us great, 
Who gave us liberty. 

Wi cat hie we would-build ta wath 
The walls. tis Suvi to ratte: 

Siriake us soit WB. Thi our might 


Through all the coming days. 
“Themes Casts C71 








°e° AT HOME °é 


PRESIDENT: If you haven't yet read 
James A. Farley’s new book, you'd bet- 
ter. Not that it will change your pol- 
itics, but because it will let you in 
on how American politics and political 
candidates are actually handled behind 
the scenes. 

One of the cats let out of the bag by 
Mr. Farley is found in his revealing 
statement that presidential candidates 
are often picked by a handful of poli- 
ticians meeting under the speaker’s plat- 
form in the convention hall! Harry M. 
Daugherty said in 1920 that Warren 
G. Harding would be nominated in “a 
smoke-filled room.” And he was—and 
what a President! Take it or leave it, 
the awful prospect is here again, in both 
Republican and Democratic parties. 
The people may have nothing what- 
ever to say about who our next Pres- 
ident will be. 

We don’t just get it. Here is Harold 
Stassen running wild all over the place, 
building up a popularity that is little 
short of amazing. And here is the reac- 
tionary, stone-blind Republican leader- 
ship bending every effort not to get on 
the bandwagon and win with Stassen, 
but working day and night to stop him. 
Stop him for whom? They haven't said, 
and they will not say. They would 
prefer to lose with a candidate unable 
to get the popular vote than to win with 
a man who has already proved he can 
get it. 

We are not stumping for Stassen. We 
are only asking that this nomination be 
a people’s nomination, and not the work 
of a handful of cigar-chewing ward- 
heelers with axes to grind. And we are 
saying for their benefit that if they try 
to put across another Harding deal, 
there will be a lot of people in this 
country who will vote for Henry Wal- 
lace or Thomas: they’re just fed up 
with the arrogance and stupidity of the 
grease-monkeys of our two big political 
machines. 


COMMIE CONTROL? Months ago, Holly- 
wood started shooting a picture called 
“The Iron Curtain.” It was a faithful 
accounting of the findings of the Ca- 
nadian Royal Commission in the famous 
Russian spy-ring case. Immediately, 
American Communists went into action. 
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They put the heat on the producers; 
they brought pressure to bear on the 
whoie motion-picture. industry: they es- 
tablished picket-lines and talked boy- 
cotts and did their-best to intimidate 
local theaters. When the picture finally 
had its premiere in New York, the Com- 
mies staged riots in the streets. 

So the American people are not even 
to be granted the privilege of making 
and viewing their own motion pictures! 
It is, we think, a motion picture we 
should make and see. There are a few 
bad spots in it—such as one inexcusable 
slur on Russian courage—but, by and 
large, it is fair and true. It is bitter 
medicine to the Communist, but it is 
more bitter to the American public to 
learn that they are already being told 
by Russia what it can have by way of 
entertainment and education, and what 
it cannot have! Make up your mind to 
it, Mr. and Mrs. America: It is already 
happening here! 


COURIER’S CUES: Rumors persist that 
Eisenhower will run, and as a Democrat. 
. . . Both political conventions will be 
long to the point of boredom; deadlocks 
will come over botlr candidates and plat- 
forms. .. . U.S. troops will leave Korea 
by fall, maybe sooner. . . . Margarine 
will win in Senate, butter will lose. .. . 
Watch for show-down between U. S. in- 
dustries and strikers; industry has made 
up its mind to stop strikes, cost what it 
may. ... Full plans for wartime controls 
have been drawn up by the Cabinet. 
... The President will ask for first con- 
trols very soon. . ». Shoes are getting 
scarcer. . . . Gasoline will not be ra- 
tioned, for some months to come. 


STRIKES: There will be more strikes 
and rumors of strikes until late fall— 
but indications are that even with these, 
we shall not have as many walkouts as 
we had in the post-war era. 

There are several reasons for this. 
For one thing, more and more American 
workers within the ranks of the trade 
unions are beginning to speak out 
against the tactics of union leaders. 
Not only were there railroad workers in- 
side the unions who did not want to go 
out on the proposed rail strike, there 
were other unions resenting the fact that 
the railroad organizations were taking 
things into their own hands and giving 








all unions a bad reputation. Even John 
L, Lewis has lost power among his 
own men in the past year. 

Then, management has had about all 
it can stand. Electricians working nights 
in a plant near your commentator’s 
home are making ninety dollars a night. 
Plumbers in this section are making 
twenty and twenty-five dollars a day. 
With all respect to the electricians and 
the plumbers, there just isn’t any elec- 
trician or plumber in this country worth 
that kind of money. 

Their pay is not based, however, on 
what they are worth; it is based upon 
what they can squeeze out of their em- 
ployers. A lot of employers are going 
out of business; they can’t take any 
more. It can’t go on. Either labor 
quits putting the squeeze on manage- 
ment for more, more, more, or we'll 
have a depression in this country that 
will make 1929 look like a Coolidge 
“year of unprecedented prosperity.” 

We're not condemning labor as labor; 
we are not taking up the cudgels for 
management, which has made many of 
the stupid mistakes that have made this 
situation inevitable. All we are saying 
is that greed is king now, and common 
sense is on the scaffold. Until those 
positions are reversed, we'll go from 
bad to worse. 


°° ABROAD °@ 


ISRAEL: At exactly four o'clock on the 
afternoon of Friday, May 14th, Prime 
Minister Ben-Gurion, the grizzled happy 
warrior of embattled Judaism, called to 
their feet some 250 Jewish officials and 
spectators gathered in the Art Museum 
of Tel Aviv. They sang together the 
stirring “Hatikvah,” the hymn the Jews 
have sung down the long, long road 
from the concentration camps of Adolf 
Hitler to this moment in Palestine. Then 
Ben-Gurion, in one of the most eloquent 
silences in history, read a statement. 

Only once was he interrupted. The 
statement he read was one proclaiming 
the official founding of a new nation in 
the world; when he read that the name 
of the nation was to be Israel, the silence 
was shattered with sustained applause. 
Thus, after a pause of 2,000 years, Israel 
is born—or reborn. And Israel, from this 
moment of rebirth, throws down the 
gauntlet to Arab armies and airmen 
who at that very second were crossing 
Palestine’s frontiers, Ave Israel! 

It is to be war. British and American 
diplomats, despairing of settling the 
question short of war, have stepped off 
on the sidelines to let these two com- 
batants fight it out. It seems there was 
nothing else for them to do. 

This reporter believes the Jews will 
win, that the disunited Arabs are a poor 
match for the patriotic passion of the 
Zionists. But we shall see. 


PEACE? Mankind, sick of hot war and 
cold war, took sudden hope when Mos- 
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MAN‘S GREAT HUNGER 


cow announced that it had accepted the 
“invitation” of the United States to a 
series of two-power talks on peace. As 
quickly as that hope shot up, it came 
down: President Truman announced 
that there. had been no specific invita- 
tion, and no change in American policy 
toward Russia. He left us all with sick 
hearts when he said that. 

Evidently, Russia took Ambassador 
Smith’s suggestion as an invitation; and 
evidently, while there may be no change 
in American policy toward Russia, there 
has been a change of Russian policy 
toward us. Attacks on the United States 
have dropped off sharply in the Russian 
press; there is evidence of Russian pres- 
sure for a Truman-Stalin confab. Mos- 
cow may be ready to talk; it is not yet 
clear that she is ready to change her 
policy in Europe. 

That must change before we can get 
very far. Such questions as the future 
of Germany and Austria, the control of 
the atom bomb, the administration of 
ERP, must be settled before the gates 
to peace can even come ajar. kak that 
will take more good will on both sides 
of the fence than we see now. 

Yet, discouraged as we are at the 
collapse of the “invitation,” there is still 
a ray of light. Something goes on be- 
hind the Iron Curtain that is not clearly 
visible to the naked Western eye. Is 
there trouble in Russia? Is the will of 
the suffering majority at last making 
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itself felt against the brutal minority? 
It would seem so. 


LANA IN LONDON: Lana Turner and 
her fourth husband are in London as 
we write. Lana came ashore announc- 
ing sweetly, with the press ,listening 
carefully, that she was “just a poor 
American girl.” Then the stewards be- 
gan carrying ashore Lana’s eighteen 
suitcases and trunks. 

We wonder what the British think of 
all this. You may-remember that there 
was a little dispute some time ago over 
a divorced woman marrying a would-be 
king over there. Now comes a woman 
to their shores who has been married 
not once, not twice nor even thrice, 
but four times. Is she supposed to be 
our unofficial ambassador of good will? 
Is our passport department a bit lenient 
with some American travellers who give 
us a reputation that is anything but 
good? 

Methinks the British may recall, too, 
that this movie star was married on the 
very day when the British king and 
queen went to St. Paul’s to pray, on the 
occasion of their 25th wedding anni- 
versary. 


ROME: Now we have a Roman repub- 
lic in Italy, in the hands of Italians put 
in office by ballots and not bullets. Italy 
has been saved—at least for the moment. 
But lest they forget it, may we remind 


Italia that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance? The enemy will try again. 
Hardly were the ballots counted and 
the overwhelming defeat of the Italian 
Communists recorded when a Red lead- 
er remarked, “I fear that relations be- 
tween the Italian government and the 
people will soon enter into a phase of 
acute tension.” No sooner said than 
done: within a matter of hours there 
was a riot beiween armed Communists 
and the police in Milan. The police 
won, but a Communist remarked that 
world-wide demonstrations were being 
planned, and that “not all the police in 
the world will be able to stop them.” 

Did you think this attack on the 
ballot-box was limited to Milan and 
Italy? 

Before we leave Italy, we report the 
words of Communist Chief Palmiro 
Togliatti, who says: “The intervention 
of Catholic Action was the propelling 
and directing force for the reactionary 
coalition. It was Catholic Action—with 
bishops at the center, parish priests 
and the whole ecclesiastical hierarchy— 
that was the sinew of the Christian Dem- 
ocrat organization.” 

The Catholic Church, too, is a world- 
wide organization. 


UNION? Foreign Secretary Ernest 
Bevin stood forth in the British House of 
Commons the other day and announced, 
“The consolidation of the Western de- 
mocracies in Europe is now actually 
taking place before our eyes.” 

It is true. Perhaps too many of us, 
talking wildly of war, have missed it; 
but the trend is there, plain as day. 
Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Luxemburg are moving hour- 
ly into closer political, economic and 
military union, And at The Hague, the 
representatives of no fewer than sixteen 
European nations are sitting right now, 
talking ways and means for a United 
States of Europe. 

Such a union is more than possible; 
it is highly probable. There is already 
a definite framework, provided by the 
five democracies, on which to build. But 
those who build will have to keep clear- 
ly in mind the plain truth that this 
European unity they seek can work only 
as a regional arrangement within a 
larger world organization. It is not 
strong enough to stand alone, and can 
never be. It can succeed only with 
American cooperation, and that cooper- 
ation is at hand. 

Alone, these five powers—even these 
sixteen powers—are no match for Russia; 
they would be taken as easily as Hitler 
took them. But with American power, 
financial and military, they could do it 
—and bring peace for the next hundred 
years. The increase of American air- 
power to seventy groups, and Secretary 
Marshall’s| announcement that the 
United States is considering extending 
lend-lease aid to the nations now bene- 
fiting by the ERP plan, offers these 
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European democracies the strong right 
arm they need for survival. It is serv- 
ing notice on Russia that if she goes to 
war with any one of these nations, she 
goes to war with us. 

But the emphasis should be on peace, 
not war. We still say, as we have said 
here more than once, that peace can 
come in our time without war, if the 
people have the mind for it and the 
courage to build the will for it across 
national boundaries. Whatever the 
leaders of mankind are up to, the over- 
whelming majority of the people of this 
world, on both sides of the Iron Curtain, 
are terrified at the thought of another 
war. All they need to do is to get that 
terror firmly planted in the minds of the 
men who hold the reins of power. 

The common people of at least five 
nations in Europe are doing very, very 
well at that! 


BACK TO ROME: From abroad come 
two news items worth careful comment. 
In Poland, three leading priests of the 
dissident Old Catholic Church have re- 
turned to the Roman Catholic Church. 
They are the Rev. Wladyslaw Faron, 
primate of the Old Catholics, Bronislaw 
Jaeger and Antoni Kafel. They bring 
back to the fold of Rome land and other 
property worth millions, and they may 
bring back a large proportion of the 
150,000 followers they claimed a few 
years back. It is complete repentance 
and return; Catholic authorities are 
jubilant, hailing this as a blow at 
sectarianism. 


SPAIN: Home from Spain, Dr. Benja- 
min J. Bush of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. reports that Protestantism 
is growing there against fearful odds. 
He says that there are between 8,000 
and 30,000 Protestants in Spain, strug- 
gling to maintain their faith against 
riots, mobs, violence and general perse- 
cution. They are, regrettably, divided; 
there are nine Protestant Churches in 
Spain with less than 1,000 members, 
and the Baptists are the only ones with 
resources adequate for real expansion. 

In union there is strength! 


°° CHURCH NEWS ° 


CONFERENCES: We visited a confer- 
ence er two this month—specifically, the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals at Chicago, and the 
Methodist General Conference at Boston, 

The Evangelicals had their biggest 
gathering yet, and they are only five 
years old. This is easily the largest and 
most influential body of conservative 
Christians in the United States. They 
have a tremendous future, if they find 
themselves able to concentrate upon 
positive rather than negative issues. The 
conservative has much more to say to 
this hour than the liberal. But we were 
a little concerned at Chicago with the 
amount of time and thought that went 
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into useless sniping at the Federal 
Council and at liberal groups and other 
Christians in general. It seemed to us 
that the Evangelicals should have been 
concentrating their fire in other and 
more important directions. Churchmen 
at large aré not going to be very much 
interested in the stones hurled at the 
Federal Council; they want the bread 
of constructive, creative faith. 

At Boston, there was of course a de- 
nominational flavor missing in Chicago; 
in their General Conference, the Meth- 
odists have built an enormous machine, 
but the usual political whispering and 
conniving seemed not so evident as we 
have known it in other, previous years; 
that may be because much of the politi- 
cal maneuvering of the Methodists has 
been transferred to the new Jurisdic- 
tional Conference. As a matter of 
fact, we sensed a definite attempt on 
the part of the Methodists to get away 
from their denominationalism and their 
sectarian politics. 

Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam delivered 
the finest address on church unity that 
we have ever heard; it was included in 
his Episcopal address, and it should be 
copied by every church periodical in 
America. His horizons were broad: he 
called for nothing less than the union 
of all Protestantism, and predicted its 
accomplishment. Bishop Henry K. Sher- 
ill, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
was most optimistic about the reunion 
of his church with the Methodists. Those 
two Churches could do it—should do ‘it! 
We think they will, within a few years. 

So, we saw two trends: one toward 
division, among the inter-denominational 
Evangelicals; the other toward union, 
among the denominational Methodists. 


Holy Communion is administered by Bishop Herbert Welch, New York, at the open- 


FAITH: There’s a report from Buffalo, 
N. Y., concerning a twenty-year-old Pil- 
grim Christian Tabernacle that has 
never yet taken a collection. Two dec- 
ades ago, the story goes, a little group 
held a series of prayer-meetings, bor- 
rowed $55,000 to purchase a building, 
ignored “every man-made scheme of 
church organization and machinery,” 
and trusted in the Lord to see them 
through. After twenty years, the debt 
has been whittled down to $22,500, 
and the only money raised to pay it and 
the current expenses, according to the 
report, was dropped into a free-will 
offering box at the rear of the Taber- 
nacle as the folks left after service. The 
group supports a missionary in Tibet 
and has sent twenty-six young people 
into full-time Christian service. 

That seems to us to be worth a full 
evening's discussion in any church. The 
collection-plate is awkward; millions of 
us have thought it out of place in a 
service of worship. It’s all right to say - 
that it is a part of the worship, but the 
clink of coins one minute and preaching 
Christ the next just don’t seem to go 
together. Thousands of our churches are 
doing what this tabernacle did—they 
take no offering, and they get along. 

Of course, there are some “bugs” in 
the idea. What would happen to the 
foreign missions crusade if every little 
tabernacle and church went. its. own 
way? There would be confusion con- 
founded, in the foreign field. And would 
the churches ever have anything like a 
strong, united voice against the en- 
trenched evil of the world? And is it 
more Christian to pay off a debt piece- 
meal than it is to pay it off all at once, 
in one campaign? Is one method more 





ing of the quadrennial General Conference of the Methodist Church in Boston. 
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METHODISTS AND THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 


Eprror’s Nore: Always a self-pro- 
claimed “implacable foe” of the 
liquor traffic, Methodists show no 
signs of weakening—as evidenced by 
the following paragraphs from the 
Episcopal Address delivered by 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam at the re- 
cent quadrennial General Confer- 
ence of Methodism held in Boston. 


HE MetHopist Cuurcu has been 

and is an implacable foe of the 
liquor traffic. We have sought to un- 
derstand the alcohol problem, have 
co-operated with the Yale School of 
Alcoholic Studies, and stand ready 
to use the best medical and psychi- 
atric remedies for the cure of the 
confirmed alcoholic. We recognize 
that alcoholism is a disease and that 
the sufferer should be treated as a 
sick man, not as a criminal. But we 
refuse to blind ourselves to the moral 
responsibility for beginnings that lie 
in the individual who decides to 
drink, in the home that provides 
alcohol for adult and youth, in the 
social practices that make the cock- 
tail the accompaniment of dinners 
and social gatherings. We are un- 
willing to close our eyes to the fac- 
tors that develop the habit upon the 
part of the individual and of the 
group. 

We refuse the easy argument that 
the use of alcoholic liquors is an in- 
dividual problem. There are some 
who think that in the decision of the 
individual to abstain totally or to 
drink temperately lies the answer 
to this question. 

But how is the total abstainer’s 
child to be protected from the 
drunken driver? How are our young 
people to be shielded from the lying 
advertisements that seek to associate 
whiskey with success rather than 
with the gutter? How are our homes 
to be made secure against the bru- 


“Christian” than another? Just what 
constitutes a “collection,” anyway? 


RELEASED TIME: Here’s that “released 
time” bogey up again, like the pro- 
verbial bad penny. Something tells us 
that there will be as much confusion 
over this one, in a gentler way, as there 
was over the Eighteenth Amendment. 

Reports keep coming in to tell us that 
school boards and authorities all over 
the country are planning to go their own 
sweet way, in spite of the recent Su- 
preme Court decision. It will take an- 
other long legal fight to settle the busi- 
ness, and who wants to be bothered 
with that? Chicago schools are ignor- 
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tality or indifference of one member 
of the family who becomes an alco- 
holic? In what way are we to be 
saved the heavy expenditures result- 
ing from crime caused by liquor or 
from the relief necessary to care for 
those whose income is spent upon 
drink? 

This is not solely an individual 
question, It is also a social question. 

The liquor business has never 
been able to regulate itself. It fights 
for grain when_the hungry of Eu- 
rope cry for food. It is owned by 
those who have but one objective— 
profit. It despoils the magazines of 
the nation with colored pages by 
the score, all of which must be paid 
for out of the returns from the busi- 
ness. It employs a relatively few 
persons, when profits are considered, 
as compared with legitimate, con- 
structive enterprise. 

We refuse, in the name of indi- 
vidual liberty, to be estopped from 
achieving the legislative control of 
this narcotic necessary to protect the 
youth of the nation from its ravages. 
We refuse, in the name of temper- 
ance, to condone the use of liquor 
by clergy and laity. We refuse, in 
the name of fellowship, to relieve 
from moral responsibility the indi- 
vidual who makes his own decision 
to drink. 

We serve notice upon the liquor 
industry that we shall seek such reg- 
ulation as may be necessary to re- 
duce the menace of alcoholism to 
a minimum and that we shall seek 
this control through proper legisla- 
tive channels, 

We shall seek likewise, through 
education, to rear a generation wise 
enough, in the interest of physical 
well-being, intellectual freedom and 
spiritual growth, to realize that the 
initial stimulation of alcohol soon be- 
comes the fact of deterioration. 


ing the Supreme Court decision and the 
opinion of the state superintendent of 
education, and going right on with 
released-time religious education. Los 
Angeles is doing the same thing. In St. 
Louis the Board of Education has voted 
to continue the released-time program 
of the schools to the end of the school 
year, and suit has been filed to stop it 
by the Civil Liberties Union on behalf 
ot one Karl J. Balazas, father of two 
children. 

Out of all this there may come a law, 
but we doubt it. This is thin ice for the 
courts; it involves Church and State, 
and the politicians avoid that like the 
plague. This reporter predicts that each 


community will decide for itself, and 
that the lawmakers will not interfere to 
any appreciable degree. 


*TEMPERANCE® 


DEFICIT: For once, we're glad to record 
that Uncle Sam is going broke—in one 
department of his affairs. The Virgin 
Islands Company which runs the Blue- 
beard Castie Hotel in those islands, 
grows sugar cane and makes and sells 
rum, just isn’t making money; an appeal 
is before the proper authorities in Wash- 
ington for a loan of $7,700,000 to bal- 
ance the books. Government House 
Rum, which is Uncle Sam’s official con- 
tribution to the liquor business, isn’t 
paying off; drinking Americans evi- 
dently aren't loyal enough to buy 
Uncle’s product. 

One Interior Department executive 
says Uncle Sam should go on making 
rum, inasmuch as he collects some $25,- 
000,000 in taxes from the trade. To 
which Representative Coudert cried out 
that Uncle Sam would collect it anyway, 
from a private concern, and that there 
was no excuse for Sam’s remaining a 
bartender. 

If we can’t find a better way of mak- 
ing the Virgin Islands solvent, we'd 
better turn them over to some nation 
that can. We congratulate those Ameri- 
cans who refuse to buy the product and 
perpetuate the shame; we request Uncle 
Sam to limit himself to respectable 
business. 


EDUCATION: One of the strangest testi- 
monies ever presented to any inquiring 
body was read to the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee during its hear- 
ings on the Capper Bill. It was read by 
Bishop Wilbur E. Hammaker; actually, 
it was a statement made by Joseph E. 
Brady of the International Union of 
Brewery Workers. Said Mr. Brady: “We 
are working with the U. S. B. F. [?] and 
the Distilled Spirits Institute, striving to 
educate the people, the same as I have 
educated my boys. My oldest boy is 17. 
He had his first sip of beer when he was 
7. He won the American Legion Award 
from his school. He was president of his 
student class. And he does not touch 
beer. And I instructed him on that—the 
same as I did on his gun when we go 
hunting—to be careful of his gun be- 
cause he might get hurt.” 

If that isn’t asinine, then we’re deaf, 
dumb and blind. Here is a father who 
admits that he has felt it necessary to 
educate his own son away from the use 
of the product out of which he makes a 
living! Mr. Brady gets his bread-and- 
butter and clothes and rent and auto- 
mobiles out of an industry which adver- 
tizes beer as the safest of all alcoholic 
beverages, as “the cup that cheers”—and 
then he turns to his own son and says 
in effect, “Look out for it, son. It’s 
dynamite!” 

What a business! 
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@ CHRISTIAN HERALD IS FOR PEACE AT EVERY PRICE! 


We are not for appeasement. 
We are not for peace at any price. 

We are for peace at every price. 

We favor investing billions of dollars to assist in oy- 
erseas rehabilitation, for the alternative to giving bil- 
lions now may be losing ali presently. In an atomic age 
no nation can be free except in a free world. To win 
the war we threw in uncounted billions and our sons 
gave their lives. We must risk as much to win the peace. 

But this price of peace requires that first of all we 
demonstrate at home our good faith in declaring for 
human rights abroad. We support the proposed United 
Nations covenant with the declaration of human rights. 
Effective Federal legislation to eliminate lynching and 
mob violence everywhere in America, to protect citi- 
zens in free participation in all elections, and to elim- 
inate discrimination in employment, should be passed 
without delay. 

Russia’s greatest weapon is a revolutionary idea, and 
ideas are not “killed with guns.” Following the Czars 
and their satellites, Communism came to fill a political 
vacuum. Communism has made an idea work, work 
with disaster for democracy, work to the rape of free- 
dom, but work nevertheless. Only ideas can at last con- 
quer ideas. Now as never before in human history, 
democracy and freedom must be made to work. They 
must be proved greater, more practical, more personal, 
more human—yes, and more divine than Communism. 
It can be done! And it must begin here and now. 

We are for peace at every price. 


. pooriaa ICALLY this includes a realistic program for 
national security. We would have America physi- 
cally, mentally and morally adequate. Without a com- 
prehensive, integrated program of defense, America can- 
not discharge her obligations to the United Nations, 
cannot implement the Marshall Plan for Europe’s re- 
habilitation, and in another crisis would again wantonly 
sacrifice lives. We support a defense program that is a 
step toward universal disarmament, a program that is 
against war and toward peace. 

But a defense program, however comprehensive, is 
not enough; and we are for peace at every price. 

This price includes aggressively seeking a conference 
with Stalin, here or in Moscow, as proposed by Bishop 
Oxnam. Appeasers made of Munich an appeasement, 
but strong men could make of such a conference as this 
the first step toward responsible world government. 


Failing in this, they would finally isolate Russia in her 
purpose to Communize the world, while they united 
all free peoples and all who would be free to make de- 
mocracy everywhere a reality. 

We are for peace at every price. 

To pay this full price the United Nations charter 
must be amended and rewritten, and the United States 
should initiate an early conference to do this work. 
We stand with Harold Stassen and all others who are 
committed to this purpose. 

Today the United Nations is practically helpless to 
prevent war. But with or without Russia (we hope 
with) it could be made mankind’s bravest hope for an 
enduring peace. For a United Nations with sovereign 
powers could become a world government adequate 
to administer world affairs. We stand for that, and so 
declared editorially in January 1940. We believe that 
such a competent government is now the first impera- 
tive and the irreducible minimum for world security. 


oe all world government groups are united in 
support of Senate and House resolutions which call 
for strengthening the United Nations to prevent war. For 
the first time in American history Congress is discussing 
world government as a major political issue. Fifteen 
state legislatures have passed the Humber Resolution 
which memorializes Congress to take steps toward a 
“declaration of the federation of the world.” Massachu- 
setts is the sixteenth state passing a similar resolution, 
and all popular polls show a sizeable majority of the 
American voters favoring such a measure. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Educational Asso- 
ciation and other national bodies have taken unanimous 
and favorable action. Recently atomic scientists, led by 
Dr. Einstein, urging a world state, said: “Atomic bombs 
have been developed to the point where we can’t ex- 
pect to use them .. . and have the human race survive.” 
These scientists support world government “with or 
without Russia.” Also they believe that such a govern- 
ment, even “partial or limited,” might convince Russia 
of a “trend” and that she could not afford to “stay out.” 

What then is the price of peace? 

World government to administer world affairs, world 
government with sovereign powers, is the answer. 

We are for world government. 

We are not for appeasement. 

We are not for peace at any price. 

We are for peace at every price. 
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There’s always a big supply, 
always a big demand. Why then 
are so few adoptions consum- 


mated? Here are the surpris- 


ing, alarming answers. 


By 
FREDERICK G. BROWNELL 


OR some time now-you’ve been planning to 

adopt a child. You’ve talked it over with your 

wife. You are both agreed that without scat- 
tered toys and banging doors and the smudge marks that 
chubby fingers leave on wallpaper your home is unendurably 
empty. Since God has not seen fit to give you babies of 
your own, the solution that at once occurs to you is to share 
the love, the security and the material advantages that are 
yours to offer with some boy or girl whose natural parents 
have been unable or unwilling to provide for him. 

You may have been helped to your decision by reading 
that more than 1,000,000 children throughout America 
today are in need of adoption; upwards of 100,000 in or- 
phanages and asylums, 385,000 under foster care, and at 
least 600,000 being shunted around among grudging kin- 
folk. What more natural than that you should decide to 
welcome one of these small wanderers into your home? All 
aglow with your generous impulse, you ring up the adoption 
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agency. What happens? In all likelihood, nothing. 

If you’re lucky, you may receive a questionnaire to fill out; 
if you’re exceptionally lucky, you may be accorded the favor 
of a personal interview. But your chances of actually re- 
ceiving a child for adoption are no better than 1 in 20. Many 
couples, you discover, are competing for every youngster 
the agency can place. 


N FACT, many agencies won’t even consider your appli- 
I cation if you are over 40 years of age or your wife is over 
35. Or if you and your wife attend different churches. Or 
if you have been married less than two years. Or if you 
already have a child. 

Some agencies not only rule out steeplejacks and traveling 
salesmen as prospective parents, but give preference to 
carpenters and bookkeepers over bankers and college pro- 
fessors. On the other hand, a few well-publicized adoption 
services seem to regard a bulging wallet and a celebrated 
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If this article startles you, don’t miss its conclusion next month? 


IN PART ONE OF 


“Why You Can’t 
ADOPT A BABY” 


the author has pointed up the obstacles between 
the thousands of children who should be avail- 
able and those couples who yearn to adopt them. 


IN THE AUGUST ISSUE 


Mr. Brownell, who has done one of the most.ex- 
hatstive jobs of research ever devoted to a 
magazine feature, will outline the causes behind 
the situation and what can be done to correct it 


DON’T MISS THIS SIGNIFICANT FEATURE! 


name—especially if it happens to be 
connected with sports, politics or the 
movies—as the sine qua non for success- 
ful parenthood. 

Even though you manage to meet all 
the requirements, the attempt to adopt 
a baby is apt to prove a frustrating ex- 
perience. One couple I know were 
turned down because they failed to 
attach a copy of their marriage certifi- 
cate at the time of filing their applica- 
tion. The agency held it couldn’t be 
sure they were legally married! 

A second couple applied to a church- 
sponsored adoption bureau in the Mid- 
west. Nine months later they received 
a letter: “You’d best go to some other 
Protestant agency. We place babies 
only in Lutheran homes.” 

A third couple got on the waiting list 
of an interdenominational child-place- 
ment service back in 1941. Two years 
ago the agency told them it was sending 
a social worker to investigate the fitness 
of their home. She hasn’t shown up yet. 

A fourth couple tried to obtain a baby 
from a foundling home in an eastern 
state, At the suggestion of a board 
member, they spent every Sunday for 
five months at the institution, “getting 
acquainted with our children.” How- 
ever, every time they made a choice 
they were told, “We’re sorry, but Paula’s 
already been spoken for by a family 
with a lot of money.” Finally they re- 
ceived a broad hint that a substantial 
contribution would speed matters up. 
They withdrew their application. 

Assuming you have been interviewed, 
investigated and accepted, you still 
may have a long wait. In New York 
City the average period is eighteen 
months; in Louisiana it may be as long 
as four years. As the director of child 
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placement for one southern state re- 
marked: “A wait of two or three years 
can be rather discouraging.” 

As a not unnatural consequence, a 
good many childless couples have sought 
to speed matters up by going outside 
their own state, or even outside the 
country, to obtain a child. Until quite 
recently it was possible for American 
wives and husbands to mail-order a 
baby from Canada—the Welfare Com- 
mission of Alberta acting as proxy in the 
adoption proceedings and even attend- 
ing to the delivery of the little stranger 
to his new home in the States. However, 
under tightened provincial regulations 
that’s no longer feasible. 

In Europe there are several million 
boys and girls made orphans by the 
war. Why not adopt one of these? 
Many people have tried; few succeeded. 
Of the 1,332 displaced youngsters 
brought to this country under quota 
preference by the U. S. Committee for 
the Care of European Children, ex- 
actly twelve have found new parents. 
The other 1,320 either have relatives 
in this country eager to look out for 
them, or else are cursed with family 
backgrounds so vague nobody can tell 
whether or not they are legally adopt- 
able. Seven out of ten of these children 
are Jewish, and most of the rest are 
presumably Catholic; state laws gener- 
ally require that they be placed with 
families of their own faith. 

I know one couple who solved their 
problem by adopting a little French 
girl, the out-of-wedlock daughter of an 
American soldier. However, they had 
to go to France to accomplish it. What’s 
more, the proceedings proved compli- 
cated, costly and time-consuming far 
beyond the average family’s capacity. 


Partly because the public’s appetite 
for adoptions has quadrupled in the 
past ten years, child-placement services 
can no longer cope with the demand. 
A committee appointed jointly by the 
Academy of Medicine, the United Hos- 
pital Fund and the Welfare Council to 
survey the situation in New York City, 
reported in January of this year that 
adoptions had “got out of hand.” They 
reported that one Manhattan agency 
which received 1,850 applications within 
a year from couples wanting to adopt 
a baby had interviewed 400 of them, 
accepted 200 for the waiting list, and 
placed just 100 babies. Another New 
York bureau received 5,000 applications 
and placed 175 babies in adoptive 
homes. 

Conditions are the same elsewhere. 
In Rhode Island, a state welfare official 
informs me, “most agencies don’t even 
take the application unless it is out- 
standing.” 

Adoption bureaus excuse this situa- 
tion by saying, first, that they are in 
business to serve the needs of children, 
not to satisfy the public’s hunger for 
adoptive babies; second, that the reason 
they don’t make more placements is 
because there simply aren’t enough 
children to go around; and third, that 
the supply would be greater if so many 
babies didn’t find their way into the 
black market. 

However, there is pretty conclusive 
evidence to show that, under the present 


‘system, children’s needs are not being 


met; that the discrepancy between sup- 
ply and demand is more seeming than 
real, and that the chief reason the black 
market exists at all is because agencies 
are falling down on the job of placing 
babies. 

The child’s needs come first: every- 
one agrees on that. But what are those 
needs, and how adequately are they 
being served at present? According to 
all the psychiatrists and child psycholo- 
gists with whom I talked, what a child 
needs above all else is a sense of belong- 
ing—the knowledge that he is loved and 
wanted—a feeling of permanence and 
security—the awareness that there are 
those to whom he can turn for help and 
solace. These things are vastly more 
important to his present welfare and 
future happiness than food, clothing, 
shelter, or provisions for his health and 
education. Next to a home with his 
own parents, adoption offers him by far 
the best chance of obtaining them. 

He can’t get them from an orphan 
asylum. The callous, sadistic Oliver 
Twist sort of orphanage is—thank God! 
—a rarity today. But even the best 
cottage-type institution leaves much to 
be desired. The modern trend is all 
away from institutional care except for 
defectives, delinquents, and children 
too emotionally disturbed to fit into a 
normal home pattern. Says a leading 
child-care expert: “No baby should 

(Continued on page 59) 
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By JULE CREASER 
ILLUSTRATOR: MITCHELL HOOKS 


AKING up was an unpleasant 

change, and Carrie half uncon- 
sciously tried to go back to sleep before 
she had fully gotten away from it. Her 
head ached, her throat was raw and hot, 
and the wider awake she became the 
more miserable she felt. Her attempt to 
recapture the comfort of sleep was a 
failure, and, as she turned over, the 
little clock on the dresser leered at her, 
busily ticking toward seven. 

Carrie’s head swam as she got out of 
bed. Lloyd turned over, yawned largely, 
and blinked at her. 

“Time to get up?” he mumbled. Car- 
rie swayed a little, dizzily, as she 
reached for her housecoat, but Lloyd’s 
glance went past her to the clock. In- 
stantly he was out of bed. 

He hadn’t noticed that Carrie was 
sick. He never did. Once, a long time 
ago, Lloyd had remarked casually that 
of all the world’s abominations he hated 
worse a complaining woman. Carrie, a 
serious young bride at the time, had 
taken that very personally and had re- 
membered it. She was seldom ill, but 
when she was she had made it a point 
of pride not to talk about her feelings. 
Maybe that was why Lloyd never no- 
ticed them. Anyway, she thought grimly, 
she wasn’t going to start now, and as 
the sounds of splashing and then the 
buzz of the electric razor came from the 
bathroom, she wound her dark braids 
snugly around her head, made herself 
presentable, and went wearily down to 
the kitchen. Carrie was one of those 
women who look neat at the breakfast 
table. 

The smell of coffee nauseated her as 
she plugged in the percolator. Her 
throat ached; she swallowed experi- 
mentally and decided she didn’t want 
any breakfast. She’d have to make a 
pretense of eating, though. This would 
be Peg’s last meal with them, and Peg 
was sick herself, without having Carrie 
complicate things. 

They had no one but themselves to 
blame, Carrie admitted. Both of them 
knew that they had touchy throats and 
they had known better than to go swim- 
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“Oh, Lloyd—dear—they’re so lovely!” 


ming yesterday with that cool off-shore 
wind blowing. But it had been Peg’s 
last chance before she left, and the chil- 
dren had teased. They had come out 
of the water chilled, and while Lloyd 
and the two youngsters had raced up 
and down the beach to warm up, Carrie 
and Peg had packed up the picnic 
things, shivering, even with their beach 
robes over the wet suits. 

During most of the night, Carrie had 
put compresses on Peg’s throat and hot 
water bottles at her feet. Once or twice 
she had gargled her own throat, and she 
had bundled up in a warm robe and 
slippers, but she had been so genuinely 
concerned about Peg’s illness that there 
wasn’t much chance to think about her- 


self. 





There was a sound as if a Barnum & 
Bailey troop were coming down the 
stairs. The door flew open, and it turned 
out to be only Evelyn and Richard, 
with Peg between them. 

“Morning, lady, meet our favorite 
aunt.” Richard loved to be dramatic. 

“You know very well she’s our only 
aunt,” eight-year-old Evelyn corrected 
precisely, “Anyway, I don’t see why 
Aunt Peg has to go today. She’s hardly 
got here.” 

“Evelyn, don’t they teach grammar 
any more?” Carrie protested automati- 
cally. She noticed with pleasure how 
much better Peg looked this morning. 
Those compresses really helped. She 
even forgot her own throat for a mo- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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By HARRY 6G. SANDSTROM 


> SOMEWHAT melodramatic eleventh-hour 
> rescue, recently, that stayed the closing of 
the doors of New York’s Sydenham Hospital 
brought nation-wide attention to this unique institution. A 
voluntary hospital, Sydenham had reached a financial im- 
passe; unless a certain not inconsiderable sum were raised 
by midnight, the institution would have to close. It was 
past five P. M. and the emergency fund was still thousands 
short of the required amount, when a New York business- 
man stepped before the frenzied board of directors and 
placed his check for $25,000 on the table. Samuel Rubin 
explained he had first heard of the hospital’s plight. only 
some hours before. His munificent gesture was inspired, 
he said, by the fact that his son had been born in the hos- 
pital and on that very day some years before. 

Yet, it is paradoxical that only because of this little melo- 
drama did the country at large learn of Sydenham Hospital, 
when what it has been doing since 1943 and what it has 
accomplished in that time is drama of Shakespearean size 
meriting banner type on the nation’s front pages. 

Beginning in the latter part of 1943 this hospital has made 
a reality of an ideal similar institutions have impressively 
carved on their cornerstones for the passerby to marvel at, 
but something they do not practice—the ideal expressed in 
the battered: . without respect to race, color or creed.” 
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For five years now at Sydenham, Negroes and whites and 
other races have intermingled as patients, nurses, doctors, 
administrators, trustees. And there has been no hitch, no 
friction; everything has worked as smoothly as a jeweled 
watch. Sydenham has dispensed medical care to all comers 
and has served as an object lesson in tolerance and inter- 
racial working-together. Negroes and whites can work to- 
gether, can share alike, can live and have their being on an 
equal footing—they are doing it every day at Sydenham! 

Sydenham is the country’s first inter-racial voluntary hos- 
pital. 


H ow much real danger there was of Sydenham having to 
close its doors forever when, a few hours before the 
fatal deadline, the magnanimous New York chemist stepped 
forth and peeled off a neat $25,000, we don’t know. If con- 
trived, it was innocent contrivance in a splendid cause. And 
contrived or not, it made, in newspaper talk; a good “story” 
and. Sydenham leaped to national attention, where it should 
have been in the first place. 

Sydenham Hospital is located in Harlem, New York’s 
Negro section. There are more Negroes per square mile in 
Harlem than anywhere else in the world. Let me give you 
a picture of this: imagine if you will that every subscriber 
of Curistran HERALD (390,000 at last count) were living 
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in an area about forty-five city blocks long by six wide. A 
little too crowded for comfort, not to mention health, you 
would say. “Well, that’s how the Negroes are crowded in 
Harlem, for they number but a few thousand less than the 
HERALD’s subscription list. Families are doubled up and 
tripled up in the dingy, old-law, disease-ridden tenements. 
The mortality rate is the largest in the city. 

All too conscious of this, Sydenham, founded in 1892, 
decided in 1943 to take a daring step that would permit it 
to serve this unhappy segment of the population to the ful- 
lest extent of its facilities—something it had not been doing 
up to that time. Sydenham decided to lift the barriers that 
theretofore excluded the Negro. 

Before 1943 there was no voluntary hospital in the coun- 
try which allowed a Negro physician on its medical staff; 
none admitted a Negro patient to a private or semi-private 
room; a Negro had to accept whatever physician was given 
him; there were no Negro department heads, trustees or 
administrators in voluntary hospitals; none provided for 
the training of Negro doctors; no Negro doctor could send 
a patient to a voluntary hospital and continue to treat him 
there. 


ITH one fell swoop all this was changed in December 
1943 when Sydenham instituted its inter-racial pro- 
gram. Negroes and whites are now on the board and a ratio 
of one-third Negro, one-third white and one-third as they 
come prevails for nurses, the medical, administrative and 







racial 


of 


intolerance 


Problems 
don’t 
exist at Sydenham. 
Whites and Negroes 
work, wait and play 


together unconscious 


of skin pigmentation. 
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technical staffs, as well as for the allotment of patients to 
private and semi-private rooms, 

There was litile doubt in the minds of the planners of 
the success of this progressive step; it somehow seemed fore-_ 
ordained. And lo, Sydenham’s inter-racial program has been 
a splendid, shining success from the very beginning. 

There were a few, a very few, who gloomily foresaw the 
program evolving into a Jim Crow set-up; this has most 
certainly not happened. The number of white patients has 
increased by about twenty-five percent. 


NE of those “Senator Claghorns” and his ilk would walk 

pop-eyed through the wards and other rooms of Syden- 
ham. In the wards and semi-private rooms are Negro and 
white patients, Negro and white visitors, Negro and white 
doctors, nurses, department heads, attendants; in the offices 
the races are also mixed. During visiting hours one day I 
looked into a semi-private room. The white and Negro 
patients had exchanged visitors—a group of solicitous Ne- 
groes was fluttering around the white patient’s bed while 
the reverse was true at the other bed. 

Sydenham is a hard-working institution. It averages 
65,000 patient-days per year of which sixty percent are 
ward cases. It maintains one of the city’s largest out-patient 
departments, handling upwards of 35,000 individual treat- 
ments a year. Its ambulances make an average of 10,000 
calls a year while the emergency department, second largest 
in the city, handles 36,000 cases (Continued on page 58) 


aa Negroes and whites can work together, can share 


alike, can live and have their being on an 


equal footing—they are doing it every day 





at New York’s Sydenham Hospital! 
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SERMON-OF-THE-MONTH 


By HOWARD C. SCHARFE 


ILLUSTRATOR: CHARLES ZINGARO 
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I ARSHAL NEY, the 

great favorite of Na- 
poleon, was once a guest at a social 
evening in Nice. Attending the func- 
tion were most of the bluebloods of the 
city, and they snubbed the grand old 
soldier. They were outspoken in their 
scorn and accused him of being Na- 
poleon’s pet. But the old marshal 
silenced most of them when he bitingly 
replied: “You are only descendants. 
I am an ancestor.” : 

What he was saying, of course, was 
that they were living on the achieve- 
ments of their forefathers, while he was 
making his own mark in the world. 
Some day his great-grandchildren 
would point with pride to the accom- 
plishments of Marshal Ney; to all of 
his family that was to follow, he was 
an ancestor. 

As one thinks upon it, that thought 
is frightening in its significance. It is 
so easy to be just a descendant. It takes 
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so little personal effort, and it can be 
such a salve to the conscience of those 
who want to do little. But, in the long 
pull, it is a fatal attitude toward life. 

Descendants in Rome tried it, and 
Rome fell. Descendants in France 
tried it, and France fell. Many de- 
scendants in America are trying it— 
and history is waiting to see how far 
the wave will roll before the last chap- 
ter is written. 

The fact is, we do not dare go on 
merely enjoying the great nation and 
goodly heritage handed down to us by 
our forefathers and our God. We have 
moved into an era when it is not 
enough to be a descendant in anything. 
Democracy will never be preserved by 
pointing proudly to the events that led 
up to the passing of the Bill of Rights 
and saying, “We belong to that.” Free- 
dom will never be preserved by wax- 
ing eloquent in our review of Patrick 


Henry’s famous utterance, “Give me 
liberty or give me death.” Religion will’ 
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never be preserved by exulting in the 
roots our country has in Christianity 
and then do very little but sing of the 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” 

These are the marks of decadent 
descendants, and they are only too 
prevalent on the American scene. 

The year 1948 is demanding people 
of a very different stripe. This year 
must have greatness in living if history 
is to be kind to us. The time is ripe 
for another generation of ancestors. 

Now, this does not mean that we 
should lose sight of the benefits that 
have come down to us from our fore- 
fathers. In the 5lst chapter of Isaiah 
we find the prophet speaking to the 
people of Judah just before their return 
from Babylon. Their spirits were at 
low ebb. Many felt that the future 
held |so little for them that they would 
be better to remain in Babylon. Isaiah 
knew that his people must get a sense 
of mission again; so he says: “Look 
unto the rock whence ye are hewn.” 
See the kind of stock you come from, 
Remember your fathers. 

Some years ago an American official 
was the guest of the President of one 
of the South American republics. The 
latter asked his visitor why it was that 
South America, with all of its great 
natural advantages, was so far behind 
North America, even though the south- 
ern continent had been settled first. 
He proceeded to outline the many 
bounties of their great land: the min- 
erals, the forests, the waterfalls that 
rival Niagara. The American finally 
volunteered an answer. He said, “I 
have come to this conclusion: South 
America was settled by the Spanish 
who came here in search of gold, but 
North America was settled by the Pil- 
grim Fathers who went there in search 
of God.” 

That is the rock from whence we 
were hewn. It is the light of religious 
liberty and devotion that has been 
found in some form on the American 
scene through many centuries. 

Lecomte du Noiiy, in “Human Des- 
tiny,” reminds us that the Chicago Ex- 
position in 1933 was lighted by the 
closing of an enormous switch com- 
manded by a weak ray of light emitted 
forty years earlier by the star “Arc- 
turus.” So down through history the 
light that emitted from the Pilgrim 
Fathers has found its way among us. 
The compact of the Pilgrims began 
with the words, “In the name of God, 
Amen.” What a great way to start 
any venture! 


OME of our personal living might 

be different if we made a practice 
of starting every morning with the 
words, “In the name of God, Amen.” 
Some of our political moves as a na- 
tion, so adroitly handled that we cut- 
smarted ourselves, might have been 


avoided if we had looked on the matter 
not in the light of our own personal 
gain alone, but in the light of “the 
name of God, Amen!” 

And surely we would have much 
great hope for the United Nations, if 
instead of going about their delibera- 
tions like a lot of atheists, they would 
tackle some of the world’s problems 
“In the name of God, Amen.” 


ET us never forget that we are de- 

scendants from forefathers who be- 
lieved in a prayer like that. So many 
of the bounties that have made Amer- 
ica what it is are a part of that rock 
from which we are hewn. From it 
comes the sacredness of the human 
soul, the concept that sin is a reality 
with which we must deal, that God is 
at work in history and He cares what 
becomes of us. 

The Bible too was a part of the rock. 
It was that Book, let us remember, that 
gave us the essentials of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Bill of 
Rights. No less a personage than Dan- 
iel Webster said that “the Holy Bible 
is the bulwark of the Republic.” It is 
a great heritage we have in America— 
a heritage that has its roots in a re- 
ligious faith. Please God that none will 
ever be ashamed of being descendants 
from that! 

And we come, too, from a line of 
men and women who loved their free- 
dom. The signing of the Declaration 
of Independence makes great reading. 
There they were, many notables— 
among them John Hancock who wrote 
his name boldly that George III might 
be able to read it without his specs. 
The old bell-ringer who had been told 
to be on hand to start ringing as soon 
as word reached him that the declara- 
tion was signed, was very pessimistic, 
“They'll never do! They'll never do 
it!” he repeated again and again. Then 
suddenly a boy appeared, running and 
shouting, “Ring! Ring! -Ring!” and the 
event was history. That bell has rung 
time and again in America. We are 
descendants of lovers of freedom, and 
it is a great line from which we come. 

It is important, then, to look unto 
the rock whence we are hewn. Our 
ancestors did a noble job of laying 
foundations. But a people cannot live 
forever on its memories. Every now 
and then an era comes which demands 
not only grateful descendants but dar- 
ing ancestors who will in themselves 
become an inspiration for those who 
are to follow. 

In the Book of Ezekiel we get a pic- 
ture of God’s people in exile in Baby- 
lon. Many of them had lost faith in 
God and were accepting the worship 
of Babylonian gods. Through the 
prophet God tells them they will be 
restored to their former lands, But 
they must return to the observance of 
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His laws. “Like as I pleaded with your 
fathers in the wilderness of the land of 
Egypt, so will I plead with you, saith 
the Lord God.” 

Before another great start can be 
made by the people of Israel, they must 
have righteousness, they must be brave 
enough to dare, they must have a de- 
sire to become ancestors again—not 
merely descendants. 

The Lord is pleading with us as He 
has plead with people through all the 
centuries, especially in times of crisis. 
But there are certain requirements we 
too have to fulfill. Once again we must 
say, “In the name of God, Amen!” 


OETHE once said, “You must win 
your ancestral inheritance for your- 
self if you are really to possess it.” That 
means that this thing we call democ- 
racy, this thing we call freedom, must 
be fought for and won in every gen- 
eration. No generation can coast on the 
achievements of its fathers. For there 
are dangers that confront freedom and 
democracy and religion and everything 
else that our fathers knew not of. 

In a recent article in Reader's Di- 
gest, W. T. Holliday, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio, has 
written some notable words under the 
title “Our Final Choice.” He says: 
“Already the scientists, in the mere 
babyhood of atomic power, are talking 
about bombs a hundred times more 
powerful than the Hiroshima type, 
which could blast New York off the 
earth and kill 6,000,000 people. Just 
as appalling, the scientists tell us, are 
development in warfare by deadly bac- 
teria. Whenever a civilization is faced 
with a new and fundamental challenge, 
there is only one thing that can save it 
from decline and fall: its men and 
women must change their habits of 
thought to meet the challenge. Either 
they meet their new world with new 
thinking or they go under.” 

That is the place we have reached, 
is it notP We must bring in some new 
thinking. We-dare not be mere de- 
scendants any longer. Our forefathers 
could concentrate on a strong America, 
and, if they did not like the way things 
were going in the world, they could 
retreat behind a strong nationalism. 
But not any more. 

We must think in terms of One 
World today. We have to get hold of 
the concept that the world is just about 
as small as the United States was 80 
years ago. A threat to the peace of any 
part of that world has it repercussions 
here, and is a threat to our peace. 
Hunger and want in any part of the 
world that leads to political action has 
its repercussions here. 

The term “my brother’s keeper” is 
much more all-inclusive than it used to 
be. Christianizing the United States 
first never made very much sense; to- 
day the idea is utterly asinine. The 
nations of the world are so close to- 
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@ A Stidger Storiette 


‘Whoever Gets This Letter” 


ARY was ugly; nothing attrac- 


tive about her. Nobody knew . 


her parents or her background. They 
only knew that both were bad. 
Thin wisps of straggly hair, a neu- 
tral color; awkward, unattractive, 
unprepossessing, she seemed to have 
inherited more than her share of bad 
features and bad attitudes. Nobody 
loved her in all the Orphanage. 


Neither the other children nor the 
more or less kindly superintendent 
liked to have her around; yet she 
was destined to remain there the 
rest of her life, as far as anybody 
knew. Other children were adopted, 
others went to foster homes. When 
visitors came to the Orphanage, 
there were “oh’s” and “ah’s” for the 
attractive ones. “Isn’t he cute?” and 
“Isn’t she darling?” were aimed at 
most of the youngsters at one time 
or another. Nobody oh’d and ah’d 
over Mary. She just stood by and 
watched, wistfully, hungrily, the at- 
tention the others got. 


One day one of the gossipy girls 
reported to Miss Jones that Mary 
had been seen sneaking out and put- 
ting a letter in the crotch of an old 
apple tree in the backyard of the Or- 
phanage. 

The superintendent perked up, for 
that meant that the unattractive 
Mary had done some silly thing; per- 
haps she was writing love letters to 
an outside boy—and that would mean 
Mary must be watched. 


That night the superintendent 
slipped out under cover of darkness, 
reached up to the low crotch of that 
old apple tree. And, sure enough; 
there was an envelope. 


She slipped it into her pocket, 
went back to her office, locked the 
door, opened the secret missive and 
read the contents. And this is what 
Mary’s note said: 


“To anybody who finds this letter: 
1 LOVE YOU!” 


The time-hardened head of the Or- 
phanage, who had been at that busi- 
ness professionally for more years 
than she wanted to confess, dropped 
her head in her hands, and big tears 
ran down her cheeks as she suddenly 
realized the hunger for love that was 
in the heart of that child. The super- 
intendent understood, for she herself 
had lived a lifetime with that same 
hunger in her own heart. 

—WILuLiAM L. STIDGER 





gether that we must be working on 
them all at once or we'll get no place. 
Communism recognizes it; as a conse- 
quence, it is spreading out its fangs all 
over the world with a new zeal and 
enthusiasm. 

I wonder if those people who talk 
against foreign missions recognize they 
are the best assistants the Communists 
have. There is nothing that would 
please Stalin more than to have Chris- 
tianity retreat within the borders of a 
few countries and leave the rest of the 
world to him. When he has won that 
world to himself, he figures he will 
then be strong enough to take care of 
us. The old lackadaisical way of Chris- 
tian living and Christian giving will 
not do any longer. 

And the missionary enterprise is only 
one facet waiting to be opened in a new 
way. The race problem, the labor-and- 
management problem, the entire sys- 
tem of educating youth—these are all 
awaiting a generation of ancestors. 
God is pleading with us on these mat- 
ters as He did with our fathers, but 
they are more imperative now. ' 

The whole world has stumbled to its 
feet and it is gazing up the road from 
which deliverance is to come—and for 
what is it looking? It is looking for a 
new generation of ancestors who are 
prepared to live their lives in a new 
way. It is looking for a generation that 
will say with Rupert Brooke, “Now God 
be thanked who hath matched us with 
this hour, and awakened us from sleep- 
ing,” or with General Smuts, “Human- 
ity has struck its tents, and is on the 
march again.” 

We do not know what the future has 
in store for us. We do know that the 
future is threatening. And we know 
too that the old methods do not seem 
to be working very satisfactorily. We 
stand desperately in need of new life— 
and the Lord is pleading with us for it. 


HE possibility of men living togeth- 
er in peace revolves around the idea 
Christ talked about long ago. It is an 
idea forever old and forever new—“the 
Kingdom within you.” The Lord 
pleaded with our fathers about that, 
but it has never seemed very practical, 
and we have been descendants of that 
attitude. Now He pleads with us again 
to accept it as the only salvation, 
Marcus Dodds once said he had seen 
a scientist drop one drop of liquid into 
another liquid and nothing happened. 
Then one more, exactly like the others, 
but in an instant everything was 
changed. So, said Dodds, one more 
prayer, one more act of faith, may be 
all that’s necessary to change a man. 
Yes, probably one more prayer, one 
more act of faith may do more to 
change a world than we can possibly 
believe now. Probably a few more 
prayers and a few more acts of faith 
are what makes the difference between 
descendants and ancestors. THE END 
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PAUL PARKER 


Mrs. Edmee Huntoon feels that no one, not even invalids, is utterly unemployable. 


How One 


- 
| 


° Ne 
illage Finds Jobs 


A JOB EXCHANGE THAT WORKS WITHOUT FUSS, FRONT, OR FEES 


Hone a job is a lonely occu- 
pation, and it is a lot easier to 


find one when friends pitch in and help. 
In Pleasantville, N. Y., the whole town 
helps through a homemade institution, 
the Community Job Exchange, Inc. 
Without fuss or front, the exchange 
finds jobs for people—and, equally im- 
portant, finds people for jobs. Last year 
it found or filled 476 full-time, part- 
time and short-time jobs. 

No charge of any kind is made. The 
enterprise operates on the same modest 
plan with which it began eight years 
ago, and spends about $11 a week 
more now than it did then. One part- 
time employe comprises the entire staff. 
The total expense this year will come 
to about $1,200. In an age of billions 
that quaint little figure is somehow 
impressive, 

As its name implies, Pleasantville is 
a pleasant small town of 5,000 in West- 
chester County, about 30 miles north of 
New York City. The opportunities for 
jobs are about the same as those in any 
small suburb. 

In 1940, there were enough people 
in Pleasantville out of work to trouble 
Mrs. John W. Frost, the wife of a for- 
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By EDWARD STANLEY 


mer mayor. “It is not a very rewarding 
thing,” Mrs. Frost observes, “to see a 
trained man drift to a dead end and 
stagnate on home relief. It seemed to 
me that a group of thoughtful, respon- 
sible citizens might be able to do what 
the government couldn’t do.” 

Mrs. Frost invited such a group of 
citizens to her home one evening to 
discuss underwriting for a year a non- 
profit job exchange to which any person 
who wanted any kind of work could 
apply and not be charged a cent for the 
service. The other side of the idea was 
to find persons for the jobs that needed 
to be filled. This would make it a rea! 
exchange between people who wanted 
to work and those who wanted work 
done. It was not hard to get the esti- 
mated $1,000 underwritten. Actually, 
the exchange spent $800 its first year. 

Mrs. Frost had someone in mind to 
run the exchange—Mrs. Edmee Hun- 
toon, a woman in her sixties, socially 
prominent, active in various welfare 
groups. “And I needed the job, don’t 
forget that,” Mrs. Huntoon says. 

The first action was to make. a survey 
of the jobless in the village. In each 


‘neighborhood a responsible, tactful per- 


son was asked to report confidentially 
on people out of work. The local week- 
lies carried stories, so that everyone 
would know the plans. An office which 
cost nothing was found in the village 
board room. There was a small expense 
for telephone, letterheads and office 
supplies. People came in slowly at first, 
but now it is a matter of course to ask 
the Job Exchange to find a job—or a 
worker. 


Fee eight years’ experience Mrs. 
Huntoon feels that no one, not 
even invalids, is utterly unemployable. 

“There are so many things people can 
do,” she says. “No one is ever too old 
to make a flower grow, and an hour or 
two a day can make all the difference 


‘to a garden. And I remember the 80- 


year-old widow who came to see me 
during the war. What on earth could I 
find for her to do? Well, the Anchor 
Canvas people did have a job snipping 
threads!” 

Then there is the special group with 
personality problems of some kind, per- 
haps alcoholics. “It’s a community 
problem,” Mrs. Huntoon says. “Unless 
someone undertakes psychological re- 
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pairs which will restore them to useful- 
ness, most of them end up in the county 
hospital, a charge upon the taxpayers, 
wretched to themselves, and useful to 
no one.” Several such persons have 
been restored to human dignity through 
Mrs. Huntoon’s patience. 

Practical psychology has turned out 
to be a big part of the Exchange’s job. 
People like to come to Mrs. Huntoon’s 
office and talk out their problems. And 
very often a job is the solution. 

To take an example which is frequent, 
a widow, tired of living alone or in the 
past, sought employment. Her experi- 
ence fitted her for housework, which she 
likes. But she shrinks from the idea of 
becoming a servant. 

“There aren’t any menials now,” Mrs. 
Huntoon said. “Education and house- 
hold machines have taken care of that. 
And besides, you are a menial only if 
you feel yourself to be one.” Mrs. 
Huntoon thought for a moment. Then 
she said brightly, “I just wonder if I 
don’t have a job that is made to order 
for you.” She went deftly through her 
card index. “These people,” she said, 
holding up a card, “they’re elderly, and 
he isn’t very well. They need somebody 
to run their house. I think you'd like 
them and they would like you.” 

Her visitor hesitated, looked out of 
the window. “I'd want to eat with the 
family,” she said. 

Mrs. Huntoon had heard that ques- 
tion before. “I know just how you feel,” 
she said. “I imagine they will ask you 
to, except when there is company. But 
let me give you a little advice. Talk at 
the table is likely to run along in a confi- 
dential family way. You might be em- 
barrassed, or embarrass them without 
meaning to. And anyway, I would want 
to have my meals by myself. I’d want 
that time to be my own.” 

When her visitor left, she was pre- 
pared to demand that she be allowed to 
have her meals alone. 

“I guess it must have worked out 
fine,” Mrs. Huntoon says. “She is still 
there and it’s over three years.” 


ANY inquiries come from young 
wives who have had business ex- 
perience and who miss the activity of an 
office. They want part-time work, and 
that very often solves a problem for a 
small-business or a professional man 
who does not require a full-time secre- 
tary. These applicants are one reason 
why Mrs. Huntoon keeps a sharp eye on 
the village. She often sees a job possi- 
bility before the employer has got 
around to thinking about it. 

When a new lumber yard was start- 
ing in business she made it a point to 
see the manager as soon as she could. 
“There’s a bright young woman who 
lives just a few blocks away who could 
do just a dandy job of keeping your 
books on a part-time basis, if you hap- 
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pen to need somebody,” she told him. 

The manager’s face lighted. “When 
can she start?” 

And, of course, since the disappear- 
ance of the traditional handy man, there 
are many calls for someone to do odd 
jobs—to mow the lawn, shovel snow, 
spade a garden, clear a vacant lot, clean 
house, put up screens, cook a special 
meal or stay with children for a few 
hours a day. For much of this work 
youngsters are well-fitted, and almost 


@ A “Rate Yourself” Bible Quiz 


Name-Calling 





We find in the Bible far more 
name-calling than we might expect. 
So much, indeed, that there may 
well be more than one correct 
answer to the following questions. 
Since each is a double-barrelled 
question, give yourself credit for 
5 points for each half. A perfect 
score will then be 100 points; 75 
is a passing grade. (Answers on 
page 52.) 


Who said it? 


1. Who called whom “this dreamer”? 
2. Who called whom a winebibber? 


3. Who called whom Satan? (And 
the man was his friend.) 


4. Who called whom a “generation of 
vipers”? 
5. Who called whom “the voice of 


one crying in the wilderness”? e 


6. Who called whom “a light to 
lighten the Gentiles and the glory 
of thy people Israel”? 

7. Who called whom “the queen of 
the south”? 

8. Who called whom “these that have 


turned the world upside down”? 


9. Who called whom “a whited wall,” 
and later apologized for it? 
10. Who called whom “the light of 
the world”? 
—Freperick Hai 





one-tenth of the exchange’s jobs last 
year went to teen-agers. Mostly the jobs 
for girls are helping harassed mothers 
care for children or in housekeeping. 

One such job was for a schoolteacher 
who took her helper away with her 
summers; this continued for several 
years, with many stimulating contacts, 
and the young girl, whose home was 
most humble, went on from high school 
into college, something she had never 
even dreamed of as a possibility. 

More spectacular is the story of a 
boy who at 15 got a summer job paying 
$80 a month for helping on an estate— 
untold riches to him and a godsend to 
his impoverished parents. His was a 
seven-day week involving work, with 
intervals, from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. but the 
next summer his monthly pay was $120. 
Two years in the Navy then intervened, 
but when he returned he was paid $160, 
and the following year $170. He is now 
a student in one of the country’s fore- 
most colleges. 

The field of the exchange has in- 
creased somewhat, since calls for pecple 
now come from neighboring towns as 
well. Mrs. Huntoon tries to fill their 
requests, but she thinks it would be a 
good idea if the other villages set up 
their own job exchanges, 

Most of the money for the enterprise 
comes from people who have found 
workers through the exchange. A form 
letter is sent to them as routine a few 
weeks after their job has been filled, and 
a contribution of from $2 to $5 is the 
usual response. In addition, the direc- 
tors send out one letter a year to the 
community in general. 

It is hard to appraise the value of the 
Job Exchange in dollars and cents. 
Since it was started it has found 4,337 
jobs of all kinds, full-time, short-time, 
part-time, vacation. Most valuable by 
far is the sense of neighborliness it 
builds, the feeling of mutual responsi- 
bility it creates, the family crises it has 
bridged, and the self-respect of many 
individuals it has restored or renewed. 

The morning I talked with Mrs. Hun- 
toon the Episcopal rector came hunting 
a dishwasher. The man of the parish, 
feeling themselves indebted to the ladies 
for Communion breakfasts and other 
courtesies, planned to give a dinner 
which they, themselves, would cook 
and serve. 

“However,” the rector said, not quite 
looking Mrs. Huntoon in the eye, “there 
seems to be some reluctance in the mat- 
ter of dishwashing.” 

Mrs. Huntoon said she would have a 
dishwasher on hand, without fail. At 
the door the rector turned and said, as 
if an afterthought: “I expect the dish- 
washer should be a man. If a woman 
were to wash the dishes some of the 
ah—” his eyes twinkled—“spiritual values 
would be lost.” 

Mrs. Huntoon promised a man. 
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YOU NEVER HEAR 


Hea Vo 


By MITCHELL CURTIS 


VERY week, ten million Americans 
draw new spiritual strength and 
understanding from the religious pro- 
grams of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. Each week they hear a speak- 
er or a choir from a different denom- 
ination. Yet few know about, and even 
fewer have met, the vital personality 
behind these programs—slim, brunette 
Elinor Inman. 
As director of her network’s religious 
programs, Miss Inman’s work entails 
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much more than just arranging for 
speakers to talk for a certain number of 
minutes, or choirs or soloists to sing a 
certain number of hymns. She also 
must be a bit of a diplomat in explain- 
ing some of the problems of radio to 
her program participants. As, for in- 
stance, when Miss Inman told the Arch- 
bishop of York to sit before the micro- 
phone. 

His eyebrows raised and no little 
shock expressed on his face, the prel- 


ate inquired: “But do I sit to pray?” 

Miss Inman explained that by sitting 
he would avoid the possibility of mov- 
ing too far from the microphone and 
fading out to his listeners. The arch- 
bishop sat. 

Miss Inman’s job is more difficult than 
similar ones elsewhere in radio, because 
it is her rule to allocate her programs 
among the various faiths and denomina- 
tions on the basis of numerical strength 
and geographical distribution through- 
out the United States. 


PEAKERS are required to submit 

their scripts in advance, but that is 
only because radio demands split-sec- 
ond timing. “Every speaker,” Miss In- 
man emphasizes, “is free to choose the 
subject of his address, with the under- 
standing that our religious programs 
are devotional and non-controversial.” 
To this writing, she has never had a 
speaker who tried to ad-lib or wanted 
to inject controversial material. 

During rehearsals and actual broad- 
casts, Miss Inman is in the control booth 
with the engineer, and here the speakers 
and vocalists learn a bit about radio 
from her. They speed up their delivery 
if Miss Inman stands up and moves her 
hand as though she were stirring a bowl 
of cake batter. Or, if she puts her index 
finger to the tip of her nose, the speaker 
is right on time. If she puts her palms 
together and draws them apart, the 
speaker slows down. 

Miss Inman’s mail is one of her great- 
est satisfactions in life. From shut-ins, 
persons working in isolated places all 
over the country, from all strata of life 
she gets letters which convince her that 
her work enables her to do more good 
for more people than any other job she 
could undertake. 

Recently, Miss Inman received a let- 
ter from members of a family leading 
an isolated life on a sheep ranch in the 
West. “We can’t get away to go to 
church,” they wrote, “and your pro- 
grams mean very much to us. Enclosed 
is a contribution, and when we have 
sheared our wool we will send you 
more.” 

This contribution and others were 
returned, because, as Miss Inman ex- 
plained, “We never accept them; but 
we are grateful, very grateful, for the 
thanks.” 

Miss Inman’s sincerity in her work is 
perhaps most vividly demonstrated in 
recent events. She was married in Feb- 
ruary, at the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, to Clifford Jennings of Chicago. 
But she is continuing on her job, be- 
cause both she and her husband feel 
that her work is too important to leave. 

“I want to keep working,” Miss In- 
man says, “so that more and more 
people unable to get to church in person 
for one reason or another can go to 
church over the airwaves.” THE Enp 
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IN THE CHURCH 


Edited by Isabel Cornell 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAUBER 


OW to get good publicity and 
plenty of it for your church and 
your group activities is a perennial 
problem. All organizations in church 
life continually face the question of 
how they can attract people to par- 
ticipate in their events. A church can’t 
copy a retail business; an ailing res- 
taurant, for instance, can hang out a 
sign “Under New Management” and 
make a fresh start with every prospect 
of success, but a church group has to 
keep progressing and building, or it 
will gradually disintegrate. 
Publicity is nothing more than free 
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advertising. People will see the pub- 
licity about your group and its activi- 
ties, understand and believe it, and 
want to become part of the set-up. The 
crux of the matter is to make the public 
want to attend and belong. The foun- 
tainhead of good publicity springs from 
the group itself. It depends particular- 
ly upon the sincerity, enthusiasm and 
friendliness of the directing officers; the 
prerequisite of any advertising cam- 
paign is to have something good to 
sell. It is up to the program chairman 
and her committee to plan events that 
are worth “selling.” If publicity at- 






tracts a crowd to something that flops, 
you won't be able to give tickets away 
the next time, not even for a meal. 

You need activities that people want 
to attend, and a long-term program of 
action and purpose of existence that 
will animate the emotional strings of 
your public. If you, as publicity chair- 
man or committee member or head of 
the group, are not sincerely convinced 
and enthusiastic about the value and 
appeal of your group’s plans, how can 
you possibly convince anyone else to 
participate? 

Just as in advertising, it’s perfectly 
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true that everyone loves success. If 
there are three doctors in town equally 
pleasant and professionally capable, 
you will probably go to the one who 
already has the biggest practice, whom 
everyone praises. The most important 
people to be convinced of the attrac- 
tiveness of your group are its present 
members. If they are not “sold” on the 
organization, you can hardly expect 
outsiders to be. An enthusiastic mem- 
bership is its own best source of pub- 
licity. Each person becomes a special 
agent drawing more people into the 
-ircle. 

The more people you have working 
on committees, the more interest there 
will be. When the publicity chairman 
gathers her committee members to- 
gether, she “sells” them on the plans 
and activities to be publicized. This is 
a very important step. Even in the 
confines of a private meeting, keep the 
discussion of plans on a positive, con- 
structive level. Of course you can’t 
expect to interest every person each 
time, but you want to reach your 
“market,” as the advertisers say, and 


LONG the merry highway of hos- 
pitality, Swedish smérgasbord has 
lost its literal meaning of “bread-and- 
butter-board” and now brings to mind 
a mouth-watering display of dozens of 
delicacies both hot and cold, colorfully 
garnished and arranged on a_ large 
table. Smérgasbord custom calls for 
you to come to the table and _ serve 
yourself as you desire, returning as 
many times as you wish. You really 
can’t heap a helping of everything on 
one plate anyway. 

Among the many varieties of dishes 
there are usually several kinds of her- 
ring, three or four kinds of other fish— 
smoked, pickled or plain; three to five 
salads, assorted meats, egg and poultry 
dishes, at least three kinds of cheese, 
up to five kinds of hot chafing dishes of 
meat, fish or omelettes, platters of 
relishes, and stacks of the Swedish hard 
bread, several kinds of dark rye breads 
and Swedish crackers. 

This Swedish buffet hors d’oeuvres 
has become so popular in our country 
that restaurants serving it expect many 
of the guests to make an entire meal of 
three or four trips to the bounteous 
table. So what could be nicer for an 
outdoor group picnic than smérgasbord 
with delectable hot and cold dishes? 
Instead of families bringing and eating 
their own food, each woman could 
make one suitable dish. Then the plat- 
ters, with serving utensils, could be 
arranged on one large table for general 
service. Each family could bring their 
own dishes, silver, napkins and _bev- 
erages, or a big pot of coffee could be 
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consider how you can best let people 
know the enjoyments and benefits of a 
particular program. When you write 
up your publicity, do not beseech at- 
tendance, contributions or participa- 
tion. If the program is so poor that 
you have to beg people to come, how 
can you justify your own part in it? 
The publicity is to let them know 
what’s going on, because you are sure 
they will be so interested they will set 
the date down as a must. 

Each member of the promotion com- 
mittee contacts a certain number of 
people in the group and “sells” them, 
unconsciously perhaps, through her en- 
thusiasm as generated by the publicity 
chairman. This is often done by tele- 
phone, and should not be considered 
as just a list of names to be covered as 
rapidly as possible. While several 
books have been written on the subject 
of how to sell by telephone, the essen- 
tials that each member of your com- 
mittee should remember are: Be sure 
the person called understands who the 
caller is, what she represents and why 
she is calling. Since there is no telling 


made on the campfire. Hot foods could 
be kept warm over a bed of red coals. 
Fruit and cookies provide a sweet touch 
to round out the meal—that is, if any- 
one has room for this. 

Service of the food needn’t be slow 
because there is no one starting point 
on a smérgasbord meal—you can begin 
serving yourself with any dish you 
please, and come back to where you 
left off. In fact. as the photograph 
shows, the Three Crowns Restaurant in 
New York has its smérgasbord set up 
on a tiered and revolving table. The 
guests stand close to the moving shelves 
and select what they wish as the food 
goes by. 

To serve smorgasbord as an entire 





what a call interrupts, be sure to have 
a pleasant greeting. Consider each call 
as a brief personal interview, use the 
person’s name, be interesting and per- 
suasive and leave a good impression for 
future meeting or telephoning. 

Then when the publicity chairman 
and her promotion committee have 
done a good job and gotten the crowd 
out, don’t let the customers down. It’s 
part of good publicity too, no matter 
how small or how large the affair, to 
arrange for a reception committee to 
see that people have a good time, that 
they are greeted, introduced, made to 
feel at ease, seated and served. Later 
a well-managed follow-up of the affair 
involves a printed notice telling of the 
successful event, and personal thanks 
to everyone concerned with putting it 
across, Even better than “thank you 
for your help,” is a further remark that 
“the meat loaf was particularly tasty,” 
or “the vase you found for the center- 
piece turned out to be quite a conversa- 
tion piece.” This small investment of 
friendly courtesy for a job well done 

(Continued on page 32) 


meal, Anna Olsson Coombs in her 
“Modern Swedish Cookbook” (Current 
Books Inc., A. A. Wyn, New York) sug- 
gests the following menu: Varieties of 
Cheese, Pickled Herring,® Jars of 
Swedish Caviar, Loaf and Hardtack 
Bread, Butter, Cold Boiled Smoked 
Tongue (lavishly decorated with beets 
and kale), Steamed Spareribs (cut in 


*For these recipes from Swedish cook 
books and suitable for smérgasbord, and a 
list of New York stores where special Swed- 
ish food items may be purchased if you 
cannot find the ingreJie>ts in your local 
markets, please send a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope to this department. 


COURTESY ALBERT BONNIER 


The revolving smérgasbord table at Three Crowns Restaurant in New York. 
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pieces and served in a mound sur- 
rounded by heaps of prunes and ap- 
ples), Herring Salad (served with 
whipped cream tinted with beet juice), 
Mackerel in Aspic, Swedish Meat 
Balls,? Omelette or Souffle, Small 
Boiled Potatoes, Anchovy or Herring 
Temptation,® Coffee and Cookies. 
The book, “Smérgasbordet” by Gerda 
Simonson (Albert Bonnier, New York) 
is devoted entirely to recipes and sug- 
gestions. For cold tidbits, Miss Simon- 
son suggests stuffing celery with cream 
cheese mixed with Danish blue or 
Roquefort cheese and garnishing with 
strips of green pepper or paprika. Also 
she mentions hard-cooked eggs with 
yolks mashed with anchovy paste and 
a little mayonnaise, a dash of tabasco 
and a pinch of sugar. Make into little 
balls and place in whites of the eggs. 
Garnish with fresh dill or parsley. 
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Liver Roulade is made with % pound 
liverwurst mashed with 4 cup whipped 
cream, % cup chopped olives, salt and 
pepper to taste. Cool mixture, shape 
into sausages and roll in chopped pars- 
ley. For a hot snack she offers Chicken 
Liver and Bacon Tidbit. Divide chick- 
en livers in even pieces about % by one 
inch wide. Fold into % strips of bacon, 
fasten with a toothpick and fry, broil 
or bake. For a more substantial hot 
dish she gives directions for Macaroni 
and Salmon Pudding® and the famous 
Swedish Meat Balls. For cold dishes 
there are Ham Loaf and Chicken in 
Aspic, Chicken and Walnut Mousse.® 

Each dish in Swedish cooking is pre- 
pared with an eye to color and form, 
and even the simplest platter is made 
to look appealing and artistic. Miss 
Simonson concludes her book with 
some ideas for garnishing. “Green 
borders,” she says, “are 
easily arranged by using 
any of the following, ob- 
tainable all the year 
‘round: parsley, lettuce, 
watercress, chicory, esca- 
role, cabbage, celery tops. 
Furthermore, such veget- 
ables as radishes, beets, 
carrots, parsnips, celery 
and turnips cut in fancy 
shapes like roses, fans, 
combs and leaves, and 
then kept in ice water un- 
til they spread to pretty 
shapes, make excellent 
and colorful decorations. 
Gelatin in small molds or 
cut in various figures, red 
and green peppers, pi- 
mentoes, tomatoes, eggs, 
black, green and _ stuffed 
olives—all can be used to 


good effect.” 


Four of the most pop- 
ular models of the Mac- 
leod Circle aprons. 
See “Pin-Money Plans.”’ 
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While there are no limitations on 
what to include on the smérgasbord 
table, no good Swedish cook would 
omit certain specialties such as Herring 
Salad, which is a must. According to 
Inga Nyberg in “Good Food from 
Sweden” (M. Barrows, New York), 
Sillsalad is made of 1% salted herrings, 
skinned, filleted and soaked overnight. 
Dry herrings, remove bones and dice: 
Mix with 1% cups finely diced cooked 
meat, 14% cups diced beets, 1% cups 
diced cooked potatoes, one minced 
sweet pickle and 2 raw apples, diced. 
Add 1% tablespoons sugar, 4 cup vine- 
gar, 4% teaspoon white pepper. Pack into 
a mold rinsed in cold water. Chill. 
Turn out and garnish with hard-cooked 
eggs with the white and yolk chopped 
separately, 

A hearty potato salad is usually on 
the table too. Here is one, all potatoes 
—no fish for a change—from the “Prin- 
cesses’ Cook Book” by Jenny Akerstrém 
(Albert Bonnier, New York). For 6 
servings, combine 5 tablespoons oil, 2% 
tablespoons vinegar, one tablespoon 
water, % tablespoon sugar, & teaspoon 
each of salt and pepper; shape or stir 
until well blended. Arrange in layers ‘ 
cups cold, cooked potatoes cut into fine 
strips, 3 pickled beets cut into strips, 
% cucumber or pickle diced, one apple 
finely diced, add a few capers and a 
little of the dressing between the layers. 
Allow the salad to stand in a cool place 
to marinate, about 2 hours. In the 
meantime drain dressing off once or 
twice and pour over salad again. Serve 
to accompany any cold sliced meat or 
fish. Variations: Omit the water and 
add one teaspoon prepared mustard to 
dressing, or add herbs such as chives. 

Some of the dishes that seem fa- 
miliar but are prepared Swedish style 
are: Smoked Salmon Mold,* from the 
“International Institute Cook Book,” 
Cabbage Salad,* from the “Cook Book 
of Popular Norse Recipes,” Cucumber 
Salad,* from the “World Wide Cook 
Book” by Pearl Violet Metzlethin. Her 
suggestion for small new potatoes is 
never to peel them—just brush and 
scrape, boil, roll in butter and sprinkle 
with parsley or dill. 

@ PIN-MONEY PLANS e 

OT just a suggestion, this pin- 

money plan, but a_ successful 
moneymaker for the Macleod Circle of 
the First Congregational Church of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Aprons, aprons, 
aprons! Seven thousand aprons in five 
years made enough profit to pay the 
yearly circle pledge, contribute $1600 
to the redecorating and modernizing of 
the church, paint and paper the eleven- 
room manse, provide a new sink, and 
carpet the stairs, as well as provide the 
usual contributions for Scouts, flowers 
for the sick, ete. 

You have all made and sold aprons, 
but probably not so many so profitably. 
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When I read Mrs. Lloyd Spoor’s letter 
telling of the success of her group’s 
apron project through sales to their 
friends, gift shops and the local de- 
partment stores, I knew that the aprons 
must be very nice ones, and so they 
are. The photograph shows some of 
the best selling of their six or eight 
models, Made of good quality percale, 
they are carefully finished and bound 
with contrasting binding, ties rein- 
forced and seams double- stitched, no 
raw edges showing. Prices range from 
$1 for the little sewing apron with 
padded needle-holder, scissors pocket 
and open front panel for sewing ma- 
terials, to $1.50 for the small bib top 
and $2 for the large practical model. 
Even these are tailored with a dart at 
the center front of the bib for better fit. 
The special five-gore, half aprons, 
called “Gone with the Wind,” are made 
exclusively by Mrs. Charles Closson, 
chairman of the Circle, who has sewed 
almost 1600 of them. The profit on 
each apron is from 50¢ to 75¢ over the 
cost of the materials. This is a small 
mark-up which makes these aprons 
much cheaper than those of similar size 
and quality in a retail store. And of 
course these aprons are much better 
made and have a longer life. 

One of the most ambitious of all the 
Circle workers is Mrs. Spoor’s mother, 
Mrs. A. Hart, who was 92 on her last 
birthday. She enjoys good health, al- 
though deaf, and she is anxious to keep 
busy, particularly at making things. 
Mrs. Spoor wrote us that she had quite 
a problem to provide something for her 
mother to do that wasn’t too hard on 
her eyes. 

Aprons were the answer, and aprons 
have been keeping Mrs. Hart happily 
occupied for the last five years. 

We have had patterns made for the 
MacLeod Circle aprons which we will 
be glad to send you on receipt of your 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Should you wish more designs for an 
apron project of your own, there is a 
new booklet of twenty-one apron de- 
signs published by the Spool Cotton 
Company and sold at most notion coun- 
ters. For this booklet (No. S-20) send a 
dime with your request to this depart- 
ment, if you cannot find it in your 
local store. 


SK any lady, young or old, to make 
some candy to be sold at a church 
bazaar and nine times out of ten she 
will whip up a batch of fudge. Now 
good fudge is always a sure-seller yet 
what indignities against good taste are 
perpetrated in the name of fudge! 
Good fudge is firm and creamy, not 
dry, hard, grainy or flavored with the 
essence of scorch. Apparently anyone, 
experienced or not, feels that she can 
make fudge—and always does for the 
church. There is no trick to it except 
to be able to read and follow directions 
exactly. You need not feel that such 
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.ways to salvage any of these 


direction-following is beneath your skill 
as a cook, Try this recipe: 

CREAMY FUDGE: Use 2 squares 
baking chocolate. Add 2 cups sugar, 
% cup milk, 2 tablespoons light corn 
syrup. Cook slowly, stirring just until 
sugar is dissolved. Continue cooking, 
stirring occasionally to prevent burning, 
until candy forms a soft ball when 
dropped in cold water. Remove from 
heat. Do not stir or beat. Add 2 table- 
spoons butter or margarine. Cool to 
lukewarm, and add | teaspoon vanilla, 
% cup chopped nuts if desired. Beat un- 
til fudge becomes very thick and starts 
to lose its shiny look. Quickly turn into 
slightly greased pans. Cut into squares 
when firm. This recipe makes 1% 
pounds candy. 


© CONVERSATION PIECE e¢ 
ECENTLY a reader asked for sug- 


gestions on items, besides dish 
cloths, for her church group to sell! 
Something that women would buy for 
gift giving. Here’s an answer—the new 
Bobbie Burns” tablecloth with its bor- 
der of his famous words of Grace, done 
in Scotch-thistle decorated lettering. 
Around the cloth you can read: “Some 
hae meat that canna eat, an sae the 
Lord be thankit. Amen.” 

The center of the damask-finished 
cotton cloth is of checked plaid, the 
border of wide plaid. The 52-inch- 
square cloth is available in four color 
combinations: red with blue, blue with 
red, green with red and gray with 
green, The first mentioned color of the 
combinations predominates; the back- 
ground for all is white. You can buy 
the cloths in lots of one dozen at $3.50 
per cloth, sell them at $5 each, making 
a clear profit of $1.50 or $18 on the 
dozen lot. 

For the details of how your church 
women’s group can make good pin 
money selling Bobbie Burns’ Grace 
tablecloths, write Department V, Fia- 
telle, Inc., Empire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


INFORMATION PLEASE! 


ERE’S my chance to ask questions. 
Editors like to receive answers 
once in a while instead of always fur- 
nishing them to the readers. This 
month’s question should interest many 
of you, judging by the response to the 
mention in this department of the book- 
let of ideas for re-using cotton bags. 
(“A Bag of Tricks for Home Sewing,” 
5¢ from the National Cotton Council, 
P. O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn.) 
Question for July: What use do you 
make of items usually thrown out, dis- 
carded or considered expendable? For 
instance, the cardboard containers for 
milk, ice-cream cartons, the wires from 
milk-bottle caps, orange. bags, tin cans, 
baby-food jars, etc. Have you found 
“worth- 
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There’s a message 
to you of 


SAFETY, 
SECURITY 


and 


SATISFACTION 


in the pages of 
this little book 


Let us tell you 
how you may have 


1. Protection in 
Old Age. 


2. Freedom from Worry 
3. A Steady Income 


4. Permanent Satisfaction in the 
check that comes regularly to you as 
a holder of an Annuity Agreement of 
the American Bible Society. 


Such checks have been issued regu- 
larly for over 100 years .. . helping to 
bring security and satisfaction in spite 


of disturbing world conditions, 


In addition there’s the fine satisfac- 
tion of taking part in the significant 
work of making the Bible more widely 
available throughout the world, 


The booklet, “A Gift That Lives,” 
explains the plan, tells you how you 
may avail yourself of its two-fold ad- 
vantages, and explains how it entitles 


you, to certain tax exemptions. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 
| American Bible Society, 


| 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


| (-] Please send me, without obligation, your 


booklet CH-40 entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 
t19 CnClOse: BS. . scstcccce . for the world-wide 


distribution of the Scriptures. 
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less” articles for use in church work, 
home use or for sale? 

The best ideas and suggestions will 
be published in the November issue. 
Send your suggestions this month to: 
Answers, Woman’s Place Dept., Chris- 
tian Herald, 27 E. 39 St., New York 16. 


© BOOKLET REVIEW @ 


EMBERS of sewing circles know 

how often the problem arises of 
making over old clothes into smaller 
sized “new” ones. No material that can 
possibly be salvaged should be dis- 
carded, with so much need for clothing 
both at home and abroad. To help you 
make the best use of what is available, 
send for the Government booklets, 
“Knitwear Makeovers,” catalog No. 
A 1.38:575 at 5¢ a copy; “Makeovers 
from Coats and Suits,” catalog No. 
A 1.38:545 at 10¢ a copy; “Makeovers 
from Leather, Fur and Felt,” catalog 
No. A 1.58:614 at 5¢ a copy. Send 
your request with the money to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Wash. 25, D. C. 


The Uses of Publicity 
(Continued from page 29) 


pays surprisingly large dividends. 

The church bulletin is the handiest 
form of publicity. Here the notices of 
events are usually brief. Be sure to in- 
clude all the details a person would 
need to know to attend: name of the 
group, occasion, hostess’ name, address, 
‘phone, whether advance arrangements 
must be made, etc. The church secre- 
tary will appreciate it if you have this 
information clearly written or typed, 
and presented in time for checking be- 
fore it goes to the printer. If there is 
room for more than just the facts, use 
a few descriptive phrases to spark in- 
terest. 

In newspaper publicity you can go 
further than the basic who, what, when, 
where and why—the five W’s that are 
in the opening paragraph of a good 
news story. When you are appointed 


publicity chairman it is smart to make 
a date with the society editor of your 
local paper and learn how far in ad- 
vance your material must be received 
for publication, how much farther in 
advance pictures must be submitted, 
what is the daily deadline, what types 
of events the paper considers important 
enough for a reporter or photographer 
to attend, and so on. 

The editor will usually be glad to 
take time to discuss these things be- 
cause it will make her work easier if 
you submit your material in the most 
usable form. She will probably tell you 
to check and double-check your infor- 
mation, spelling of names and dates. 
Get your information from the peo- 
ple directly concerned, verifying any 
doubtful items. If you cannot be pres- 
ent at some function, ask someone be- 
forehand to make a careful factual 
report for you. Putting your name, 
‘phone number and organization name 
on the first page of your story makes it 
possible for the editor to call you if 
necessary. Your story should be typed 
double-spaced, on one side of the pa- 
per, pages numbered; if written by 
hand it must be legible and neat. The 
editor will edit your story if she feels 
it to be necessary. But if you have 
done a good job, it may go in exactly 
as you have written it. 

If you are planning to have a speaker, 
for instance, learn all you can about 
him. These details make good reading 
and attract more interest than the sim- 
ple announcement of a person’s name. 
If your group has a special theme for 
the event, or it celebrates a particular 
date, or it is boosting a worthwhile 
cause, make the most of this. On a big 
affair, plan for at least two advance 
notices to arouse your public. Of 
course, you never submit the same ma- 
terial twice. The first story is usually 
the notice of the group’s future plan, 
the second story can elaborate on the 
program—what use will be made of the 
proceeds, the background of the speak- 
er, cast, or panel of experts, etc. 

The publicity after an event is just 


LARGE QUANTITY RECIPE FILE 
Basie Cream Sauce 
(For Creamed, Au Gratin and Newburg dishes) 

Recipe for one gallon, medium-thick sauce, thin as desired with hot 
milk. Use half margarine if desired in place of all butter. Melt one pound 
butter over very low flame, stir in 2% cups flour, and 2 tbs. salt. Braise 
together for a full 10 minutes by the clock, constantly stirring with a 
wire whip. Have one gallon of hot milk ready on steam table or double 
boiler. Pour in milk and stir up fast. Bring all to a boil again. Cook 
another 5 minutes to blend. Keep hot in double boiler or bain-marie. 
As binding sauce, use 144 to 1/3 cup sauce to % cup solid food. 

Tip: If Cream Sauce separates through lack of stirring or over-heating, 
recook with cornstarch, using 4% cup cornstarch dissolved in a little cold 
water to each quart of the cream sauce. Cook in a heavy sauce pot over 
very low heat, stirring constantly until smooth. Cool and chill before 
storing in refrigerator. It will keep several days if tightly covered. 

—Courtesy “How to Cook for Profit,” by Gray and de lo Padua. 
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as important as the advance tooting. 
You want to remind the people who 
attended that their time was well spent, 

In writing up a speaker, pick several 
sentences of her talk that summed up 
her theme, then start your story with 
this direct quotation, continue with a 
summary of the speech, adding more 
quotes that are particularly meaning- 
ful. Follow with a description of the 
meeting, who presided, what else was 
done, refreshments, etc. When you are 
listing women on committees be ac- 
curate as to the spelling of names, and 
be sure to use the husband’s first name 
or initials when referring to a married 
woman. This also applies to widows 
who continue to use their husband’s 
first name. Divorced women frequent- 
ly use their maiden name before their 
married name—Mrs. Forbes Jones, for 
instance. If you want to refer to a lady 
known by her own first name and mar- 
ried name—Eleanor Roosevelt, for in- 
stance—do not put the Mrs. before it. 

Photographs for newspaper use 
should be clear, well-lighted and have 
sharp contrasts. A glossy print is best 
for reproduction. A_ blurred artistic 
shot comes out very poorly on news- 
paper stock, and a snapshot is usually 
no good at all. The size of the picture 
is not important if it is a good one. It 
can be “blown up” to fit the space. 
When a photographer comes to take a 
picture of your affair, tell him what's 
on the program and any celebrities 
present, any picturesque or unusual 
costumes, scenery, decorations, props. 
Then let him decide what will make 
the best photograph, and how to pose 
it. Incidentally, the more advanced the 
notice you give the paper of your af- 
fair, the more apt you will be to have 
a photographer on hand. 

If your affair warrants a reporter or 
the society editor’s attendance, ample 
notice is necessary so she can plan her 
day. If tickets are necessary, ask her 
how many she would like, particularly 
for an evening entertainment. Of 
course, she must be seated advanta- 
geously, be introduced to the officers of 
the group, the guests of honor, those 
on the program, some congenial people 
who will give her the best impression 
of the group. 

However, most of the time you, the 
publicity chairman, will be the report- 
er. You will be surprised how often 
your entire piece will go in as you 
have written it, if you try to do a good 
job, tell all the five W’s at the opening 
of the story, include first names and 
initials with all the names, select some 
timely phrase to highlight the event, 
and use interesting details to fill in the 
background. After all, it saves the 
editor a good deal of work when a 
well-written news story comes to her 
desk. 

In a future issue, there will be a dis- 
cussion of other forms of publicity that 
may be used by a church group. 
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CAPABLE CARRIE 
(Continued from page 19) 


ment, hurrying back and forth from 
stove to table. She set the dish of steam- 
ing, crusty French toast and platter of 
. ham, fried to a delicate pinkness, on the 
table just as Lloyd came downstairs. 

Lloyd was one of the deliberate, de- 
pendable men, who never hurry, but 
who usually get where they are going, 
and on time. Carrie thought loyally 
that it was wonderful to have a husband 
you could really respect. Sometimes 
she couldn’t help wishing he would no- 
tice her a little more, but he wasn’t the 
demonstrative kind. 

The sun shone past the gay plants on 
the window sill and fell in golden paths 
across the pretty breakfast table and the 
five people who drew their chairs into 
place. There was a cheerful little clat- 
ter of silver on dishes, and the aroma of 
appetizing food. Carrie was a good 
cook. Everyone said so. Everyone, that 
is, except her family, who really never 
thought much about it. And, with the 
perversity of human nature, the praise 
of other people all turned to dust and 
ashes for her, when Lloyd and the chil- 
dren sat down to a delicious meal and 
ate it as if it were beans and macaroni 
out of tin cans. 

Peg noticed, though. She had lived 
in a boarding-house long enough to ap- 
preciate good food. Carrie saw with 
relief that though Peg looked a little 
wan and white this morning, she was 
eating heartily and seemed to be feeling 
much better. But Lloyd was eyeing his 
sister with concern. 

“You don’t look too good, Sis. Did 
we tire you all out?” 

Carrie bit her tongue and kept still. 
She was Peg’s senior by exactly one 
year. And Lloyd’s concern for his sister 
seemed to make her own aching throat 
worse than before. It seemed to her 
that her thick voice and circled eyes 
fairly shouted to her family for a little 
sympathy, but evidently they weren’t 
as bad as she thought. She was just 
being sorry for herself. Carrie detested 
self-pity, and she pulled herself to- 
gether, trying to enter cheerfully into 
the excitement of Peg’s departure. 

“It’s been a wonderful week, honey,” 
Peg hugged her sister-in-law. “You 
know, Lloyd, you don’t appreciate what 
a lucky guy you are. If I ever get mar- 
ried, I want to be a capable wife and 
mother exactly like Carrie.” 

Lloyd smiled good-naturedly and 
consulted his watch. “You're a natural- 
born blarneyer,” he answered, “but 
trains don’t wait, even for you. Scram, 
all of you.” Evelyn and Richard were 
to ride part way to school. There was 
a flurry, lunch money for the children, 
Richard’s home work, Peg’s pocketbook 
which she almost forgot. Lloyd dropped 
a husbandish kiss on Carrie’s left ear. 

As she closed the door behind them, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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How How 
Clever Mrs. Frank D. Holmes makes delicious 
homy Rech Tom 


in fifteen minutes after fruit is prepared 


“V'm a busy mother and housewife. 
I dressmake for my two daughters 
and myself and take an active inter- 
est in school and civic affairs. Never- 
theless, I find time to make my family 
treats like Cherry-Peach Jam. I make 
it with Certo—as anybody can who 
wants to avoid the hard work and un- 
certainty of old-fashioned methods. 





“Easy trick—adding Certo—but it 
cuts boiling time to only one minute! 
For Cherry-Peach Jam, I use the 
Peach Jam recipe in the booklet of 
90 recipes that comes under the label 
of each Certo bottle. But instead of 3 
pounds of peaches, I use 1% pounds 
ripe peaches and 1% pounds ripe 
red cherries. 


“In fifteen minutes after the fruit is 


prepared, I’m putting away finished, 


paraffined glasses! That’s how simple 


the Certo method is. And not a worry 
that my jam will be runny, when I 
follow the Certo method exactly! 
Certo is the original liquid pectin 
that helps all fruits jell just right. 


“The short boil, with Certo, prevents 
loss of fruit juice. So I get four 
more finished glasses than the same 
amount of fruit would yield by old- 
fashioned long-boil methods. It’s 
fresh-flavored, too—like the ripe 
fresh fruit. Do fill up your cupboard 
shelves this month. Try making jams 
and jellies this quick successful way 
—with Certo.” ‘ 


A Product of 
General Foods 











Kentucky Wets 
Outsmart Themselves 


A BIT OF LEGISLATIVE 
SKULDUGGERY, AIMED AT 
LOCAL OPTION IN THE 
BLUE-GRASS STATE, MAY 
TURN OUT TO BE A 
BOOMERANG! 


By 0. C. DAWKINS 


W forces recently scored an im- 
portant legislative victory in Ken- 
tucky. But they won only by flouting 
public opinion. And events may prove 
that they thus pulled a strategic blunder 
opening the way for the drys to capture 
this key state, producer of more than 
half of the nation’s whisky supply. 

The wets succeeded in ramming 
through the Kentucky General Assem- 
bly a bill breaking down the state’s 
county-unit system of local option to 
permit cities to vote independently of 
counties. The bill was passed in pell- 
mell haste, without any public hearings 
or real deliberation, and with amend- 
ments barred. Through the parliamen- 
tary maneuver of a legislator who is a 
beer distributor, the bill was reported 
out favorably by committee six minutes 
after it was introduced in the house. 
Four days later it had cleared both 
chambers. 

This “legislative skulduggery,” as one 
newspaper described it, aroused a 
storm of protest throughout the state— 
not only from drys but also from fair- 
minded anti-prohibitionists. Letters and 
telegrams poured in on Governor Earle 
Clements urging him to veto the bill. 
But the governor let it become law 
without his signature. 

The upshot, according to impartial 
observers, is that the wets have gained 
a temporary advantage but have struck 
a blow for prohibition in the long run. 
Drys have been aroused to a fighting 
pitch, and, more important, many inde- 
pendent voters are ready to stand with 
them in a showdown. 

This showdown may come two years 
from now. Walter J. Hoshal, superin- 
tendent of the Kentucky National Tem- 
perance League, said the drys will make 
a determined effort to elect a dry legis- 
lature in 1950. Then they will seek 
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passage of a resolution providing that 
a constitutional amendment for state- 
wide prohibition be submitted to the 
people. 

Heretofore, the drys apparently had 
been content to work for prohibition 
through the slower method of local- 
option elections. In this way, they had 
brought prohibition to 93 of the state’s 
120 counties, but had conceded that 
they would be unable to capture such 
wet strongholds as Louisville and the 
Bluegrass section centering around Lex- 
ington. 

Statewide prohibition, however, not 
only would bar the sale of liquor 
throughout the state but would banish 
Kentucky’s huge whisky-making indus- 
try, which in the 1947 fiscal year ac- 
counted for 51.6 percent of the total 
whisky production of the nation. It is 
evident that this would be a disastrous 
blow to the whisky interests. 

And if the proposed amendment 
hurdles the legislature in 1950, it’s a 
foregone conclusion that the people will 
approve it. For although Kentucky is 
known far and wide for its bourbon 
whisky and race horses, it is primarily 
an agricultural state and the rural folk 
are traditionally dry. Add the ballots 
of many independent citizens to the 
rural vote, and the wets simply would 
be outnumbered. 

Kentucky’s county-unit system has 
been in operation since 1906, except 
during national prohibition. Under this 
law, if a county voted dry at a county- 
wide election, the entire county was 
dry. Another election could not be held 
for three years, and then if one was 
called it again had to be held on a 
county-wide basis. But if a county 
voted to remain wet, the situation was 
unchanged, as if no election had been 
held, and future elections could be 


called at any time. Furthermore, the 
drys could petition for elections in vot- 
ing units as small as a precinct, al- 
though the wets were restricted to 
county-wide elections. 

Admittedly, the law gave the drys an 
advantage. But the state courts repeat- 
edly upheld it. They ruled that the 
whisky traffic had no inherent right and 
existed only through sufferance of the 
people. Therefore, the courts held, the 
people could regulate it in any way they 
saw fit. 

The wets made two previous attempts 
to revise the law, They succeeded in 
passing an amendment in the 1944 as- 
sembly, but former Governor Simeon 
Willis vetoed it. The 1946 house de- 
feated the second attempt. 

The stage was all set by the wets for 
their third attempt. As the house con- 
vened in Frankfort on the evening of 
February 2nd, a new bill to amend the 
law was introduced. This bill provided 
that a city in the first four classes (3,000 
population upward) could vote inde- 


pendently of the rest of the county on. 


the wet-and-dry question. 

The speaker immediately referred the 
bill to the No. 1 Committee on Alcohol 
Control, headed by Edward F. Prichard, 
Sr.—a wholesale beer distributor. Then 
occurred the strangest part of the whole 
proceedings. Mr. Prichard came for- 
ward to the clerk’s desk and pulled out 
of his pocket a committee report already 
marked, “Bill should pass.” He beck- 
oned other members of the committee, 
and they gathered around him at the 
clerk’s desk and signed the bill. The 
signing ceremony required six minutes. 
Without a hearing, the bill was given 
first reading. 

The committee’s action as well as 
Mr. Prichard’s right, as a beer distribu- 
tor, to handle the measure, were quickly 
challenged. In a letter to the House 
Speaker, the Rev. John L, Tilton, chair- 
man of the Methodist Temperance 
Board for Kentucky, declared: “Mr. 
Prichard should not only be removed 
from the committee, but should be ex- 
pelled from the House on account of 
the means he personally adopted in 
recommending the bill.” 


; i support his protest, Mr. Tilton cited 
a section of the State Constitution 
which provides for expulsion of a mem- 
ber who votes on a measure in which he 
has a “personal or private interest.” 
Defending the committee’s action, 
Mr. Prichard said members had had 
copies of the bill for ten days and were 
thoroughly familiar with it. He added 
that the committee met the same night 
the bill was introduced, and voted to 
report it favorably. Signing the bill at 
the clerk’s desk, he insisted, was mere 
routine.. As for himself, he said he 
would not vote on the measure on the 
House floor. Then he took a parting 
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bors these sensational 
bargain Christmas Cards. 
Everyone wants. . . buys. 
Just show samples — —take orders — no risk. Come 
in beautiful new designs—rich colors——fine papers. 


17 Smart Popular Assortments 

—— LINE all fast sellers. 21-card “Prize” 
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shot at Mr. Tilton: “If he'll attend to 
preaching the Bible, I'll attend to my 
part in making state laws.” 

What Mr. Prichard didn’t explain, 
however, was why the meeting of the 
committee was held before the bill was 
introduced, and before the bill was re- 
ferred to it. Nor did he explain why 
his committee had advance knowledge 
the bill would be referred to it, instead 
of the No. 2 Committee on Alcohol 
Control, or some other committee. 

Despite the protests of Mr. Tilton 
and others, the House let the committee 
report stand. With amendments barred, 
the bill was given second and _ third 
readings and passed 60 to 33. Then it 

was rushed to the Senate where oppo- 


nents also were denied an opportunity | 


to offer amendment’ or hold a public 
hearing. 
| One of the chief advocates of the 
| measure in the Senate was Senator Leon 
| J. Shaikun, attorney for retail liquor 
| stores in the Louisville area. Opposing 
|a move for a public hearing, he said: 
“It’s just a simple little bill. It won't 
In my opinion, it’s an 
| equalizer. It gives the distilled spirits 
industry the same rights as the drys.” 
On February 6, just four days after 





the bill was introduced, the Senate 
passed the measure 20 to 18. 
Governor Clements had 13 days 


either to sign or veto the bill. He did 
neither. He just let it become law with- 
out his signature. 

Public feeling was summed up by the 
Louisville Courier-Journal—incidentally, 
an anti-prohibition newspaper. Said the 
| Courier-Journal in an editorial: 

“The rush-act maneuver of the wets 
was a travesty on the legislative 
| process by men utterly indifferent to 
|public opinion. The effort to get the 
| local-option law amended favorably to 
‘the liquor interests before the dry 
| forces can be heard is as crude and 
| stupid a mistake as any lobby ever 
| made at Frankfort. . . . Have these men 
forgotten that prohibition was brought 
about before not solely by the votes of 
fanatical drys?” 

What are the immediate effects of the 
local-option amendment? Mr. Hoshal, 
the National Temperance League lead- 
er, estimates that there are only 11 
cities in the 93 dry counties which the 
wets have a chance to capture.: On the 
other hand, there are six counties still 
in the wet column which the drys plan 
to go after this fall. 

In the meantime, Mr. Hoshal asserted, 
the drys are going to work hammer- 
and-tongs to elect a dry legislature in 
1950 in the hopes of getting a constitu- 
tional amendment making the whole 
state bone dry. And Mr. Hoshal is a 
determined man. A veteran campaigner 
with a national reputation, he has been 
fighting the liquor interests since 1910, 
and knows all the in’s and out’s of the 
game. The wets may rue the day they 
got him as mad as he now is! Tue Enp 
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“T took in my dress 
6 times in 6 weeks” 


“Sixteen pounds may not seem much to most 
women,” says Mrs. Laura Lee Grove of Axtell, 
Kansas, “but when you're only five feet one and 
that extra weight is all below your waist, it’s a 
problem. When I made a dress, I’d have to 
make so many changes in the pattern that 
much of the style was lost. 

“Then, after I had worried along for years, 
the DuBarry Success Course showed me ex- 
actly what to do—remodel my figure instead of 
my clothes! In 6 weeks I lost 16 pounds right 
where I needed to lose them and took 5 inches 
off my waist and those problem hips. To give 
myself a real test, I tried on the same dress 
every day and I took it in every week! Now a 
size 12 fits perfectly. 

“The DuBarry Success Course has done 
much more for me. I have become quite expert 
in make-up and hair styling. Increased energy 
has made me feel like a new person and as for 
my appearance, well, my husband says I look 
like the girl he married thirteen years ago.” 


Be the woman you want to be! 


How about you? Unhappy about your looks? 
The Success Course takes you as you are, shows 
you how to lose or gain weight, remodel your 
figure, care for your skin, style your hair be- 
comingly, use make-up for glamour—be at your 
best. It’s easy and it’s fun. Results come sur- 
prisingly soon. In as little as six weeks, many 
women and girls completely make themselves 
over. Then compliments such as you haven’t 
heard in years! You follow at home the same 
methods taught by Ann Delafield at the Richard 
Hudnut Salon on Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Get the Full Story—Send now for the booklet 
telling all about the DuBarry Home Success 
Course, what it has done for others, what it can 
do for you. Use coupon or write. 


DuBARRY SUCCESS COURSE 


ANN DELAFIELD, Directing 


RricHARD HuDNUT SALON 
Dept. SG98, 693 Fifth Ave. 
New York 22, New York 

Please send me the book telling all about the New 
DuBarry Home Success Course. 


Miss 
Mrs.. 
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EEP in the Andes mountains near 
Quito, Ecuador, ancient city of 
estern civilization, there stands an 
Inde temple to the sun. There, at sun- 
rise, Mae prayer once rose: “We wor- 
ship thes.O Sun, and if thou art not 
God, we wdxship the One that made 
thee.” 


Today from the“sgme mountains 


















globe, carried by radio s “Voice of the 
Andes,” radio station HCJB. Gospel 
programs are broadcast in sixteen lan- 
guages. All the programs carry out the 
original policy of Station HCJB: to 
broadcast the teachings of the Gospel, 
reaching as many listeners as possible 
in South America and the world. 


These two missionaries, Clarence Jones 
and Reuben Larson (bela Bilt 
Station HCJB, the Voice of the Andes. 


Radio station HCJB really started. ir 
the U.S. when two missionaries, Rg(- 
ben Larson and Clarence Jones, mt in 
Chicago. Reuben Larson of thé Chris- 
tian and Missionary Alliape€é was on 
furlough from Ecuador here he had 
spent seven years af/“Dos Rios, jungle 


station near the~ headwaters of the 
Amazon Rj Clarence Jones, a grad- 
uate-ef Moody Bible Institute, was 


aSsociated with the Chicago Gospel 
Tabernacle after some years of evan- 
gelical work in different sections of the 
country. 

The Voice of the Andes was born 
when these two men began discussing 
the possibilities of radio as an aid tg 
missionary work abroad, to break deWn 
barriers of suspicion and strust. 
Eventually their ideas sgerfied impor- 
tant enough to conseif other religious 
men who hadeen leaders in using 
radio en they talked with Paul 

ader and Dr. Walter Turnbull, among 
others, about where missionary stations 
might be located, Dr. Turnbull an- 
swered: “At least three places suggest 
themselves to me. First, there are the 
Philippines for reaching the masses of 
the Orient; then some place in South 
America for the millions of Spanish- 
and Portuguese-speaking souls; and 
then perhaps Palestine for the Moslem 
and African world.” 

The choice was not difficult. Reuben 
Larson had already established friendly 
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commlfssioner. When mail routes w 
to bel established, schools built, 


Dos Hios, Ecuador. 
there were other problems to 
ered. Ecuador was one of 
least-benetrated of South Amerif: 





t the size of Texas. It was spafsely . Fs 
Z y 


f and three million people, pregomi- 
This mobile equipmentjthe natives call the Radio Rodante—“rolling radio.” 


ngntly Indians descended from the 
icas. The Indians belonged largely to 
wo tribes, the Quechuas of the/moun- 
tains and the Jibaros of the fungles. and crops similar to thos¢ of U.S. mid- legislation was required to obtain a 
Since the time when the Spanfsh Con- western states. The mpuntain people _ license, so the president off Ecuador is- 
quistadores inundated the olf culture were less ready to accgpt change than sued a decree, confirmed/by the con- 
of the Incas, replacing it with Europe’s those of the seacoast. JThere remained gress. Permission was granted for a 
feudalism, the Indian—his Way of life the Amazonian junglg in the eastern radio station in Quito fwhich would 
destroyed—had withdrawirf to jungle — section of Ecuador, where muddy trails broadcast cultural, educgtional and -re- 










ey 
















= | and mountain, returning/to primitive offered little access afd where the chief _ ligious material in Spanigfh, with service 

| ways. Only poverty drge him out to means of transportgfion was the burro, to the people of Ecuador as the broad 

take work on great properties. Nothing carrying supplies if to the few govern- objective. As part of fhe contract, the 

had ever led him bac} to participation ment officials, trafers and missionaries government of Ecuagor granted free 

in the development gf his country. The in lonely junglef/stations. An ancient import rights to all fadio equipment— 

. Indian thus presentéd a barrier. and primitive Way of life existed side an important consid¢gration since duties 

y More formidabfe perhaps than this — by side with thé modern. would have doublefi the cost of every 

- barrier of the spirit were the physical This was Feuador in 1930. In only item. The contrat was to run for 
m barriers of the Yand itself. The seacoast, two spots wfre there commercial elec- twenty-five years. 

= with its metrfpolitan city of Guayaquil, trical compfnies capable of producing In 1931 the World Radio Missionary 

o was hot ang humid. The outlying trop- _ the necesgfry power for a radio station Fellowship wag incorporated in the 

ad ical coupftryside offered malaria and  -—the trofical port of Guayaquil and the _ state of Ohio. /It was a non-profit or- 

le tropicgY illness along with its lush mountgfn capital of Quito at the line ganization setfip to control and operate 

he grovyth of rice, sugar, bananas, balsa, of th@/Equator, almost two miles above . a pioneer mfsionary station in Quito, 

d- cgéoa and coffee. Rising from that sea Jevel. Ecuador. Qo-directors were Clarence 







his was Ecuador when Reuben Lar- Jones and/ Reuben Larson, It was 
4n went there in 1930 to make the ar- agreed tat while one of the co-di- 
rangements for a radio station. Special rectors Aupervised the field work in 
Quito, she other would direct activities 
in th¢@ home field in the States, serving 







‘opical plain were the Andes moun- 
tains, rugged and impenetrable, where 
the temperate climate produced grains 
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i i term of two to three years in each 
1g plgée. The work was to be carried on 
t bf contributions and sponsored Gospel 
bes rograms, with financial reports issued 


quarterly. 

At the time there was no established 
broadcasting station in Ecuador. How- 
ever, identifying call letters had been 
assigned the country by the Interna- 
tional Telecommunications Union. All 
Ecuadorean stations must be identified 
with “HC” (as all United States sta- 
tions must be identified with either 
“Ww” or “K”). The new missionary 
organization added letters which would 
embody a slogan for their work, thus 
HCJB: “Heralding Christ Jesus’ Bless- 
ings.” In Spanish the call letters signify 
“Hoy Christo Jesus Bendice” (Today 
Christ Jesus Blesses). 


= With funds from the U. S., Circulo Radio, “radio circle,” supplies receivers. The tubes and wires, transformers, 
ly 
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SAVES YOU OVER $100 


Coupon below brings it to you— 
no salesman, no visits to sales- 
rooms. Hear better or pay nothing! 


MONEY-BACK TRIAL! 


Wear the Zenith "75" at home, at work, any- 
where. If it isn't better than you ever dreamed 
ANY hearing aid could be, return it within 
10 days of receipt and Zenith will refund 
your money in full. 


Thousands who formerly hesitated to wear a 
hearing aid are ordering the new Zenith “‘75.”’ 
Because it needs no “‘fitting,’’ it comes to you 
by mail—no salesman to high pressure you, 
no embarrassing visits to salesrooms. 


Saves you over $100, too. If its price had 
to include “‘fitting,’’ middlemen’s profits and 
high sales commissions, the Zenith ‘*75” 
would have to sell for $195 instead of $75. So 
do as tens of thousands have already done. 
Order your Zenith “‘75”’ and find new friends, 
new success, save over $100, too! Mail the 
coupon today. 


By the makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios 
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Zenith Radio Corporation 

| Hearing Aid Division, Dept. CH78 | 

| 5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois | 
Cy I enclose check or money order for $75 * for one 

| Zenith ‘*75"" Hearing Aid. Unless I am com- 
pletely satisfied and find the Zenith ‘75"’ superior 
to any other hearing aid, I may return it within ten | 


| days of receipt and get my money back in full. | 
*Plus tax of $1.60 in Illinois or New York City; 

| $1.88 in California, except Los Angeles,$2.26. | 
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panels, microphones and _assorted 
equipments which made up the first 
200-watt transmitter of HCJB in 1931 
had to be loaded and unloaded fifteen 
times from truck to train to boat. Four- 
teen days later the equipment arrived 
at the port of Guayaquil. Once again 
the fragile equipment was unloaded, 
from the steamer to a lighter which 
pushed past the rafts of balsa carrying 
whole households, past the thatch- 
roofed houses standing on stilts along- 
shore, to the warehouse on the Guayas 
riverside. From there the material was 
loaded onto the train—that legendary 
Guayaquil-Quito line which ascends 
from the tropical coast and arrives, after 
290 miles of climbing, in Quito, nearly 
two miles above sea level. 

There, at long last, the delicate in- 
struments and équipment were un- 
packed. “All safe except that one 
panel’s chipped a little, and I can fix 
that,” was, the technician’s verdict. To 
house the transmitter, there was a mud- 
walled building with tin roof, formerly 
a sheep-shed and tannery. For studios 
there was a small cottage. 

At four o’clock, December 25, 1931, 
the first Gospel message was broadcast 
over Station HCJB, the Voice of the 
Andes. It came from the main studio— 
a converted living room. In Spanish, 


'the language of the people, the old 
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story of Christmas was simply told and 


| Christmas songs were sung to the ac- 


companiment of organ, trombone and 


| piano. 


Perhaps no clearer report of sixteen 
years of broadcasting over the Voice of 
the Andes can be made than to describe 
one of the Christmas programs out of 
a full broadcast schedule, on December 
25, 1947. This program too emanated 
from a living room. But this time Sta- 
tion HCJB had brought microphones 
and equipment into the home of one of 
its listeners—a 19-year-old boy in Quito 
who had won a contest for the best 
letter about his favorite HCJB_ pro- 
grams. His favorite musicians were 
brought into his own home to broad- 
cast Christmas carols. His favorite per- 
sonalities from HCJB conducted a 
Christmas service. And his father, as 
head of the household, was -invited to 
the microphone to give a Christmas 
greeting to a vast listening audience. 

The sixteen years that separated the 
two broadcasts held many challenges. 
First, there was the inevitable and un- 
ceasing problem of all radio stations: 
how to establish and maintain a listen- 
ing audience. In Ecuador, the problem 
in 1931 was two-fold. Only a handful 
of receiving sets existed in the country, 
and therefore only a handful of lis- 
teners. The question was not only will 
they listen and keep on listening, but 
also, can they listen? 

The cost of receiving sets—because 
of high import duties—was exorbitant. 
And the average listener, the mass au- 
dience, was the Indian who lived with- 
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out benefit of electrical equipment. 

Station HCJB worked out several so- 
lutions to the problem. First, business- 
men were encouraged to stock and sell 
more radio sets at as low a price as 
possible. Next, with funds furnished 
by friends in the United States, power- 
ful radio receivers with loudspeakers 
were installed in villages, designed ‘to 
reach a whole population. 

Another successful experiment was 
the circulo de radio, “radio circle.” 
Again using funds furnished from the 
United States, receiving sets were ob- 
tained for listeners in strategic spots. 
A tailor in one town often had as many 
as fifty friends and neighbors listening 
to his radio as it carried a Gospel pro- 
gram from HCJB. Eventually, there 
were about fifty of these radio circles. 

To reach the Quechua Indians, estate 
holders were persuaded to bring their 
Indian workers to the house during the 
hours of the Quechua broadcasts. And 
the station arranged the schedule for 
the leisure hours of the weekend, so 
there would be no interference in work- 
ing routine, 

Next, Station HCJB took radio tothe 
people, adopting the old, circuit-riding 
methods. Mobile equipment was used 
to cover special events in Ecuador. For 
example, in 1933 a portable transmitter 
and loudspeaker were installed in the 


Raindrops 


As the raindrops patter down 
On the country and the town, 
They are tears the angels weep 


For the vows men fail to keep. 


As the raindrops thrill the earth 

With the mystery of birth, 

They are pledges to the clod 

Of a kind, forgiving God. 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer 





Guayaquil-Quito train for broadcasts in 
connection with the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration of the railroad. In 
addition to broadcasting the  cere- 
monies, HCJB carried religious music 
and Gospel messages throughout the 
trip. And mobile equipment was used 
to penetrate areas which neither elec- 
tricity nor radio beams had reached. 

Today, the Sound Bus—Radio Ro- 
dante, literally translated “rolling radio” 
—performs many missions of this kind. 
The Sound Bus is a real mobile unit— 
a one-room workshop on wheels which 
can be transmitter-shack, radio studio, 
public-address system or movie-pro- 
jection booth, on demand. Cabinets 
along the sides of the carrier hold first- 
aid medical supplies, tracts and leaflets. 
Not only does the Sound Bus carry 
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nent. gai oy fog ‘ 
Sad radio into remote communities, it can 


aad, also broadcast such proceedings to all 
1 sell of Ecuador, 

ff gers The message of the Gospel has been 
ae the backbone of broadcasting at HCJB. 





co But, in accordance with their agreement 
with the government of Ecuador, Sta- 
akers : ; : 
d'to | tion HCJB has carried educational and 
cultural programs as well as religious. 
was | Lime has been made available for gov- 
cle.” | e™mment messages whenever requested, 
ae though the station is non-political. 
te. The station has taken its public serv- 
pots, ice duties seriously. During an earth- 
nany quake, time was set aside for all who 
ning wished to broadcast messages to their 
pro- families, reports of casualties, and so 
Rao on. And all such service is carried with- 
cles, out charge. On the educational and 
shat cultural side, the record is equally im- 
their _ | Pressive. Lessons in English are broad- 
the |cast, with leaflets published for use in 
‘kanal schools. Children’s programs include 
a stories as well as religious broadcasts. 
on: [eee the women, there are programs of 
1, so | ; ; 
ni j}household hints and recipes. For all, 
|there are news programs and cultural 
|reports. And there is music—classic and 
), the , ; ; . 
ding | semi-classic as well as folk music. No 
onal | dame music is ever broadcast. 
See How does Protestant broadcasting a ; 6 
iter find acceptance in an area which has sémenta 2 Finest ELECTRONIC Gan 
int always beeen predominantly Catholic? The CoNNSONATA is unlike any other organ you've ever 


heard, electric or electronic! It occupies only a few cubic 
feet of space and can be easily and quickly installed in any 
church without structural changes...and it costs only a 
fraction of the price of a pipe organ of comparable musical 
resources! Your dealer win cheerfully arrange a private 


| The policy of HCJB has never included 
jattack on the Roman Church. - And, 
Jamong the various technicians who have 


worked at HCJB during the sixteen 





| 


Write today for illustrated, 


|vears, there have been Catholics. The descriptive literature and demonstration for your organ committee. No obligation. 
}question has never been momentous. See eee eee CONNSONATA 








For almost a hundred years, the govern- will arrange a demonstra- —_ piyigignn OF C, G. CONN LTD. 
. = tion for you, without obli- 
ment of Ecuador has encouraged reli- DEPT. 710, ELKHART, IND. 


gation. 
gious freedom and held to no state 


religion, The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research 
| Station HCTB reaches a world-wide Laboratories of C.G. Conn Ltd., for over 70 years specialists in musical tone. 


audience. A lonely railroader on a 
(mountain siding in Peru writes in for 
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{2 Bible and a hymn book. Missionaries 


| stationed deep in the jungle, four days LET DIETZ SUPPLY YOUR 
{by horseback from Quito, conduct meet- LZ CHURCH APPOINTMENTS 


ings which coincide with HCJB serv- snkus quanevasenttie Bonn Maine. 
r lices, translating prayer and sermon for ausk senners ‘hedens tah ia Te 
itheir Indian converts. In London, a Price $19.50, Bulb 85c. No. 3880 120-volt 
tblind man listens, and an invalid in Mazda bulb type. Price $12.50. 

| Glasgow, and a doctor in Cornwall. CUP HOLDER and ENVELOPE RACK 
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ts - ‘Shepherds on the hillsides of Aus- illustrated at right; made of cast metal, 
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Passe carrying a friendly message to lonely Vous dastiy silt uabtiauet 


: ‘outposts in the mountains of Tibet. 
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ee Actually, the V f the Andes has 
1€ ‘never functioned only as a radio station. 
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. ee ; 10 So. Wabash, Dept. 105, Chicago 3, Ill. 
a |All who have participated in the work oe roe ba 
a jhave been missionaries first, radio tech- 
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““;, |gotten the early experience of Reuben S Cc c c 0 CG 
dio ‘Larson in his jungle station at the head- EATTLE PA I Fi LLE FE 


ind. iwaters of the Amazon. Often on the 
nit— —}trail he would meet an Indian—silent, 
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We'll Help You 


TO RAISE MONEY 


Ir YOUR CHURCH OR CLUB 
needs funds for worthwhile pur- 
poses, use our generous Coopera- 
tive plan to raise the cash. There’s 
no easier way of earning money 
for charitable or similar uses 
than by selling Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponges. Housewives know 

about, need, want—will buy from 
you—these grand little cleaning 
and scouring helps which lighten 
their labors. You'll be amazed at 
the quick, easy profits. Write to- 
day for full information—Metal 
Sponge Sales Corporation, 3650 
North 10th St., Philadelphia 40. 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL SPONGES 
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..For A Vacation At Its Best.. 





RAY JOHANSEN SOUTN LAKE.MICH. 
ADDRESSING 


M A K E M oO N E ENVELOPES 


Our instructions reveal HOW. 
GLENN GLENWAY, 5713 H. Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





Just Send Your Name and Address 
We will mail you this beautiful GLOW- 
ING CROSS. Also FREE CATALOG 
showing many VALUABLE GIFTS that 
are GIVEN with FULL INFORMA- 
TION on HOW TO RECEIVE THEM. 
Enclose stamp =. coin for mailing 
GLOWING CRO 

THE RELIGIOUS HOUSE, Dept. CH 
7002 N. Clark St. Chicago, 26, Il. 


Sabbath or Sunday? 


Exodus 20:10—John 17:17 
Address 
THE BIBLE SABBATH ASSOCIATION 


(Undenominational) 
Pomona Park, Florida 





FOR YOUR CHURCH 






Do your church flags need re- 
placing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Christian flags 
for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
etc. All sizes available in 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 
Tear out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct-fac- 
tory price list. 






Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. N, Rock Island, Ill. 





«Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture - Stoles 


hr} Embroideries - Vestments 
———« Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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CAPABLE CARRIE 
(Continued from page 33) 


Carrie heard him say, “You go straight 
to a doctor when you get home, Peg, 
and check up on that throat. Can’t fool 
with things like that.” 

Carrie leaned wearily against the 
door, listening to the engine starting and 
gay voices fading as the car door 
slammed. All she wanted was to crawl 
back into bed and give way to her 
misery. But there were beds to be 
made, dishes to wash, dust to be cleaned 
away—all the many little things that go 
into the care of a house, things that are 
never noticed unless they aren’t done. 

“Oh, well,” she said aloud, “there’s 
no rest for the wicked, and the righteous 
don’t have time.” Usually she could get 
a smile out of herself with that old 
bromide, but today it wasn’t funny. 

Because she had had years of prac- 
tice, she automatically washed the 
dishes and stacked them, hot and shin- 
ing, into the cupboard. The vacuum 
cleaner droned its way over the living- 
room rug, plants were watered, and 
Carrie’s fingers snipped off an occa- 
sional yellow leaf or dead blossom. But 
her mind was not on her work. The 
lethargy of her illness dragged at her, 
and she felt unhappy and resentful. 

Most of the time Carrie was a very 
happy woman. Richard and Evelyn 
were adorable youngsters. She had 
done a good job of mothering. She knew 
that, and she knew that Lloyd was 
proud of them, but she wished some- 
times that he would say, just once, that 
he thought she had been a good mother 
to their children. Lloyd was a dear— 
the strong, silent type. He didn’t crave 
expressed affection for himself. How 
could he know how she sometimes 
longed to have him praise or pet her a 
little, especially when she was tired? 
This being capable sometimes did wear 
a person out! 

Still with her mind in a confusion of 
unaccustomed discontent, Carrie went 
upstairs to put the bedrooms in order 
for the day. The first door she opened 
was Richard’s. Carrie leaned against 
the casing and held her aching head 
with both hands as she gazed at the 
disorder. It had evidently been a pro- 
gressive sort of undressing last night. 
Yesterday’s dirty clothing, in little heaps 
on the floor, indicated the boy’s progress 
from the door to his bed. Carrie groaned. 
Richard apparently had cut out a new 
airplane model before he got up this 
morning, and the bed was a litter of 
shavings and parts and blueprints. 

Carrie just stood there, looking, then 
her lips shut grimly. After a moment 
she turned and closed the door behind 
her. 

“If he sleeps in his bed tonight he 
can clean up that mess himself,” she 
said loudly, to no one at all unless it 
was to her own feeling of being unfair 
to her son. After all, she supposed it 
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was her fault he was so careless. 

Evelyn, little girl that she was, kept 
her room beautifully. Except for one 
thing. Carrie had not yet been able to 
teach her to open her bed for airing. 
She crawled carefully out in the morn- 
ing, leaving a neat little tunnel in the 
bedclothes. She said she’d like it left 
that way, because it just fitted her. After 
a minute’s hesitation, that door too was 
closed, and the tunnel was left for its 
small occupant. 

Peg’s room was a mess. Richard must 
take after his aunt. Peg was always 
saying, as she had this morning, that 
when she had a home she meant to 
keep house and cook and take care of 
her children just as Carrie did. There 
wasn’t much chance that she ever 
would, though, because Peg wasn’t born 
to be capable. Just decorative and 
sweet, from her soft yellow curls to the 
absurd shoes she wore. She and Carrie 
loved each other dearly, in spite of their 
differences—or perhaps because of them. 

Carrie stripped the bed, wiped up a 
spot of perfume that was turning the 
varnish on the dressing-table white, and 
left the rest of the cleaning-up until 
later. Slowly she went downstairs. She 


4 os 
ez ve 


he best portion of a man’s life is 
his little nameless, unremembered 


acts of kindness. 
—William Wadsworth 


didn’t know when she had ever left the 
bedrooms in anything but shining order 
before, but something was stirring in 
her mind that must be coped with. She 
wasn’t sure how much was real thought 
and how much was headache, but she 
sat down on the shallow landing at the 
foot of the stairs, dropped her head into 
her hands, and tried to think. 

Perhaps—was it possible that being 
capable and unselfish could be carried 
too far? When she hid her own feel- 
ings and didn’t ask for any consideration 
from her family, when she picked up 
after Lloyd and the children, reminded 
them of the things they should have 
remembered themselves, excused them 
from duties because it was so much 
easier, and quicker,—and more satisfy- 
ing—to do the work herself, was she 
really being good to them, or was she 
taking the easy way out, and training 
them to be selfish and inconsiderate? 
Carrie shook her head, and then winced 
because it hurt. 

“Maybe I’m just hungry,” she tried 
to protest to herself. “I didn’t eat any 
breakfast, and here it is nearly eleven 
o'clock. Ill get everything ready for 
tonight’s dinner,” she planned, “and 
then after I eat lunch I can lie down 
all the afternoon. Maybe I can put 
compresses on my own throat, although 
it’s difficult to do it for yourself.” 

A jellied salad went into the icebox, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By JANET MABIE 


OU would have passed them by. I almost did, 

because they appeared to be just weeds. A sprig 

of goldenrod, a wisp of sweetfern, Queen Anne’s 

lace, cut-leaf maple, chicory, a velvety-dark, 
ruby blossom of sumac. 

Thumb-tacked with them to the rustic bulletin board, at 
the intersection of paths where every Mont Lawn camper 
passes a dozen times a day at least, fluttered a little yellow 
paper with a list identifying them. 

A little girl about nine was standing there in the path, 
looking thoughtfully at the specimens you and I would say 
were only weeds. She had a pale look, and big amethyst 
eyes in which there was an unnerving sort of oldness. The 
planes of her cheek and jawline were thin—too thin. Her 
hair hung straight and awkward, the kind of hair no one 
has ever had time to make shine with patient brushing. 

Gravely she turned her big eyes from the specimens to me. 

“Hi,” I said, uncertainly, 

“Hi,” she said. Her voice was a sort of shadow whisper. 
She gave me a tentative smile. But the voice was that of a 
child used to shouting at home because you have to be 
heard, but who at this place of beauty is not sure whether 
you're supposed to talk out loud or whisper, and so is staying 
on the safe side. 

Pointing, she said to me shyly, “That’s goldenrod.” Sud- 
denly, overwhelmed by things, she dashed off across the 
lawn like a runaway colt. 

Up to that moment, having watched varied group activi- 
ties, looked at pup tents pegged down in the woods, walked 
through the network of leafy paths, I had been wondering 
which of my impressions really synthesized Mont Lawn’s 
promise and fulfillments, And then, unexpectedly and with 
the exquisite simplicity of childhood, this child had pre- 
sented me with the symbol of the whole. 

Mont Lawn is a chance to know goldenrod! 

When I left to go up the Hudson to Mont Lawn that 
morning, a heat wave had the city by the throat. I thought, 
without enthusiasm, “Well, anyway, Ill see some shade 


trees.” 
Dr. Hubert Mott, director of Mont Lawn,‘met me on the 
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baking street of Nyack in front of the Western Union office. 
The sun was a fierce glare, the heat like the lid of a box. 
But once we had reached Mont Lawn, we were in an oasis. 
The director's house sprawls in old-fashioned comfort on 
the hill at a curve in the road leading to the recreation hall. 
Lawns fall gently away beyond a hedge. In gardens here 
and there flowers suggest that it’s really no more difficult to 
grow prize blooms than ordinary ones. In the distance the 
Hudson’s smoky blué shimmers under the heat waves. 

“You'll be seeing the children come along to lunch now,” 
Dr. Mott remarked. “I want to see what impression you get 
of 227 children eating together in one room, after just seven 
days in camp.” Mrs. Mott came out to join us, and we sat 
on the porch for the purpose of watching the convergence 
on the idea of lunch. 

The campers began filtering by. A counselor to each ten, 
or at the most twelve, campers. Counselors? Young men 
and women from representative schools and colleges, many 
of them working their way through, and to whom the sum- 
mer at Mont Lawn means not only earning a modest amount 
of money but the chance to do field work linked with their 
own special subjects. They are men and women who know 
languages and nature lore, music, arts and crafts, some of 
the more sensible aspects of child psychology and, above 
all, who know how to get along with boys and girls as 
human beings like you and me. (Continued on next page) 
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I noticed five of the boys’ counselors 
at once, chiefly because they were first 
with their groups on the way to lunch. 
One Jewish counselor, three colored, 
one Egyptian. I had been told that 
Mont Lawn is interfaith and interracial. 
Here was the principle in action. 


The children in the group jumped. 


around like a new hatch of peepers on 
a mossy bank in spring. The tall coun- 
selor turned around, surveyed them, 
made a motion to blow the whistle at 
them, changed his mind, said casually, 
“Will you please . . .” letting it trail off 
in an indulgent laugh. 

One of the colored counselors in 
bright white shorts made you think of 
the great sprinter, Ben Johnson. “Yes, 
he’s an athlete, but he’s also a medical 
student,” said Dr. Mott. The Egyptian 
hadn’t been in the country very long, 
but he was a student at Stevens Tech. 





We went into the dining room. We 
watched as 227 campers from the worst 
slums of New York stood back of their 
benches and sang the blessing. No 
giggling. No horseplay. No snatching 
up a mouthful of mashed potato, just 
for fun. You’d have thought they had 
been singing together through at least 
a solid year. Complete unison, yet it 
was almost effortless. Never a waver 
in the pitch. 

Since Mont Lawn is the collaboration 
of the Curistian Henarp family, I 
think you’d enjoy knowing about the 
new dishes. The old ones were crock- 
ery, stoutly made as such things go, but 
you know what kids can do with dishes. 
The new ones are plastic which is, now- 
adays, mere utility common sense. But 
what is nice about the dishes is the 
color. It will be part of the campers’ 
remembrance. The plates are the color 
of desert sand under an August noon- 
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Sie ta ge 


Waa: kind of heritage have they— 
The children of the narrow street 

Who never knew the smell of fresh-mown hay 
Or wild strawberries, warm and sweet? 


I had it all—the wind and sun, 
The far hill-pastures where the rabbits played, 
The sparkling winter nights when chores were done. 
I knew them all as something God had made. 


What heritage have they, unless 
I reach a helping hand and re-create 
In some small heart the happiness 
That I have known? It may not be too late. 


God give me wealth of purse and soul 
To help Him make a child-heart well and whole! 


day—not brown, not tan, not earth color, 
but something of all three-soft and 
pleasant, like the satiny coat of a deer. 
For the mugs, butter-yellow. You'd be 
pleased to see how pleasant an appear- 
ance the new dishes give the dining 
room. 

Lunch began. I have seen very much 
worse table-manners among grown-ups 
at a Waldorf Astoria banquet. I didn’t 
hear a single counselor utter a word of 
caution or criticism. On the other hand, 
neither did I see a bit of snatching or 
shovelling-in of food; no boarding-house 
reach, no waving of forks, no spilt milk. 
Of course, they were hungry, sometimes 
a natural deterrent to cutting up. 

Even so, I noticed one blonde, tousle- 
headed little boy who seemed to be 
having trouble over the idea of sliced 
beets. But a little colored boy across 
the table was away ahead of him. “Eat 















—A.H. Johnston 


‘em, boy, they’s good; yes, suh!” he 
advised, so the blonde child decided to 
take a chance. The whole 227 obviously 
deemed the fish—all bones removed in 
advance—and the mashed potato fine. 
The milk—well, you sure get thirsty re- 
hearsing all morning for Stunt Night. 
And the dessert: pudding, oh-boy! 

“It’s a kind of food that is rather new 
for many of them, of course,” Mrs. Mott 
remarked. She has gentle eyes, fluffy, 
greying hair and a ready smile, and the 
kids take a shine to her at once. Having 
five children of her own, at Mont Lawn 
she gets a natural sort of pull in the 
direction of the homemaking depart- 
ment. “We take vegetables so for 
granted. But when you know a child is 
looking at a plate of them for the first 
time in his life, it makes you think 
twice.” 

Time was when I had considerable 
chance to watch the day-in, day-out 


life of a boys’ summer camp in New 
Hampshire. If no one had told me 
that this was a camp for underprivileged 
children who came from the worst slum 
areas in the city, I would never have 
known from their behavior and the 
atmosphere of the diningroom that I 
hadn’t dropped in at lunch time at the 
other camp. In seven days, the majority 
of these youngsters had attained what 1 
have seen it take weeks to turn out else- 
where—they were good campers. 

Yet it isn’t that a mass miracle makes 
the Mont Lawn campers into angels as 
they come through the gate. Rather, I 
think it’s evidence of the wonderful 
malleability of children, compelling us 
all the more to hold out our hands to 
them, give them their chance at the 
inheritances, so much more intended for 
them than some that have been forced 
on them. 

When the bus deposits them at Mont 
Lawn, they’re frantically eager and full 
of curiosity and electric energy. But 
often they show fear too. The fear 
expresses itself in terrifying language, 
in aggression and violence, in big and 
violent talk. 

Around a campfire a counselor catches 
a fragment of talk in undertones. “My 
father’s in prison!” boasts a little boy, 
sticking out his chin in the flickering 
light. 

“Aw nuts! That ain’t nothin’. My 
father’s been in prison three times!” 
Wisely the counselor bides his time. 
Tomorrow at the swimming pool, or on 
the baseball diamond, or climbing the 
mountain on the overnight hike, other 
and better causes for rivalry may catch 
up with this natural urge to hold one’s 
own, to excel, diverting it to more 
profitable channels. 

The thing the staff and counselors at 
Mont Lawn remember is that every 
child who comes there comes in some 
way from circumstances which are hard, 
in environments which are harder still. 
First, help them to rest; give them small 
glimpses, the beginnings of memory. 
Dr. Mott says thoughtfully, “Sometimes 
I think the most important of all the 
things the children receive here is the 
discovery of memory.” 

It is a sad fact that they bring mem- 
ory of a sort with them to Mont Lawn. 
A father, crazy drunk, hitting Mama 
over the head with a chair . . . screams 
in the night . . . smells of dirt and 
poverty and sickness . . . ten people, 
stumbling over each other, trying to live 
in one small room .. . dull hunger, 
nothing nice to wear to school, comics 
to read only when you snatch them from 
someone’s garbage. 

Can you imagine a child’s life in 
which a bed of one’s own, made with 
two clean sheets and a pillow with a 
pillowcase, would be more wonderful 
than going to Coney Island or the 
circus? 

You can’t begin to count the number 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Daily Mrditations —= 


by walter L. MooRE 


Thursday, July 1 

READ GENESIS 45:8 
Oh, many a shaft at random sent finds 
marks the archer little meant! —ScoTr 


JOSEPH’S JEALOUS BROTHERS 
sold him to slave traders, and God used 
their crime to make him a great man. 
Moses murdered an Egyptian, but by 
his act he was driven into the desert 
for preparation to be Israel’s deliverer. 
Pharaoh’s cruelty was used to move the 
Hebrews toward their high destiny. By 
the crime of the crucifiers a Redeemer 
was provided for the world. Persecu- 


‘tion of the church became the wind 


that spread the sparks of the gospel. 
Always when the adversary has raised 
his sword against the Lord’s anointed, 
an unseen hand has deflected the blow 
and used its force to clear a new path. 


O God of providence, give us faith 
to believe that Thou art working out 
Thy purposes, even in the things that 
men mean for evil. We ask it in Jesus’ 
name, Amen, 


Friday, July 2° 
READ EXODUS 82:34 


Responsibility walks hand in hand with 
capacity and power. —JoHN C. HOLLAND 


IN MOSES’ ABSENCE, Aaron molded 
a golden calf and led the people to 
worship it. When his brother returned, 
he disclaimed responsibility: “Thou 
knowest the people, that they are set 
on mischief.” Someone else was to 
blame! And concerning the gold: “I 
cast it into the fire, and there came out 
this calf.” What a coincidence! Who 
made the mold? Usually what we call 
luck is simply the materials we have 
prepared coming out of the molds we 
have made. While we see our mistakes 
as the fault of others or of our bad luck, 
our case is hopeless. Happy is he who 
sees, confesses and corrects his faults. 

Father God, forgive our tendency to 
blame our failures on others or on Thee. 
Give us moral courage to look at our- 
selves honestly and deal with our faults 
faithfully. Amen. 


Saturday, July 3 

READ MATTHEW 11:28 
JESUS INVITES: “Come unto me all 
ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” But what follows? 
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“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me.” The call to discipleship is not to 
snuggle up on a soft and tender breast, 
but rather to take up a rough cross and 
walk after a Man who climbed a hill 
and died. He comforted the afflicted, 
not with opiates, but with strength to 
take up a bed and walk. He soothed 
sinners, not by telling it did not matter, 
but with the warning, “Go and sin no 
more.” His rest is not reclining on a 
couch, but having strength to carry 
burdens, His peace is not to hide in a 
cave, but to enter the battle with undi- 
vided heart on the side of right. 


Our loving Father, Thou knowest our 
weakness wants a_ soft, voluptuous 
peace. Give us the peace of being 
brave and the comfort of being strong. 
We ask this in Jesus’ name, Amen. 


Sunday, July 4 
READ PROVERBS 14:34 
I do love my country’s good with a respect 


more tender and more holy and profound 
than mine own life. —SHAKESPEARE 


THERE IS A TYPE of love for family 
that expresses itself chiefly in resent- 
ment against criticism of or affronts to 
members of the clan. It goes “feudin’ 
and fussin’ and fightin’” on the slight- 
est provocation. There is a finer love 
for family that is not concerned about 
defending the “family honor” from af- 
fronts, but is anxious that family mem- 
bers be worthy of respect and honor. 
The same distinction exists between 
jingoist patriotism and love for one’s 
country which strives to make it worthy 
of the respect and love of all mankind. 
True patriotism is not distressed about 
unjustified criticism, but is anxious to 
correct conditions that deserve criti- 
cism. 


God of the nations, we thank Thee 
for our heritage as Americans. Help us 
to make ours a country that other peo- 
ples will trust and honor. Amen. 


Monday, July 5 
READ DEUTERONOMY 23:9 


IN WARTIME moral standards are un- 
der strain. The Ten Commandments 
are forgotten. Not only killing, but 
profanity, Sabbath breaking, adultery, 
disavowal of parental authority, false 
witness (alias propaganda), and_ the 






worship of the nation rather than God, 
seem inevitably to accompany wart. 
The Sermon on the Mount is suspect. 
We honor not the meek, the merciful, 
the peacemakers, the persecuted, but 
rather the proud, the merciless, the 
war-maker, the strong. Loving your 
enemies sounds like treason. Wars 
keep recurring because we keep the 
warlike mind. We shall have peace 
when we learn the things that make 
for peace. 


O Thou Prince of Peace, show us 
the consummate folly of war, and teach 
us to be at peace with our brothers and 
with Thee. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 6 
READ I KINGS 12:28 . 


You cannot dream yourself into a character; 
you must hammer and forge yourself one. 
—JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE 


AFTER DIVIDING the kingdom, Jero- 
boam feared that Israel would return 
to allegiance to Jerusalem if the people 
continued to worship at the temple. 
He set up places of worship at Dan and 
Bethel, and announced: “It is too 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem: 
behold thy gods.” As frequently hap- 
pens, the multitudes followed the man 
who would make religion easy for 
them. To make an easy religion, he 
had to change their gods and shunt 
them out of the stream of redemption. 
An easy religion was powerless. By 
contrast, Jesus challenges to heroism: 
“If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” 


Our Good Father, Thou knowest how 
prone we are to see always the easy 
way. Strengthen our resolve to follow 
Christ at any cost. We ask it in His 
name, Amen, 


Wednesday, July 7 
READ II KINGS 6:17 


Open your eyes and the whole world is full 
of God. —JakoB BoEHME 


IN THE STORY of the opening of the ~ 
eyes of Elisha’s young man to see the 
chariots of God, there is an interesting 
study in two kinds of vision. The nat- 
ural man saw the heavily armed enemy, 
and the spiritual eye saw the impotence 
of material might. The natural eye saw 
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bulbs prepaid to your door, You just 
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RISTMAS CARDS 


Raise easy money. Beautiful Smiling Scot 
assortments sell like magic. No experience 
needed. Friends and neighbors buy on sight. 
Up to 50 cents profit per box, plus extra 
bonuses. Write today for samples on ap- 
BLL proval. No obligation. 


SMILING SCOT Pt. xF-8 35 E. Long St. 
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A DREAM OF HEAVEN 


@ REBECCA SPRINGER'S VISION OF HEAVEN 
An actual experience. Almost too sacred to reveal! Twenty 
exciting chapters. Reunion of loved ones, our home life 
in heaven, meeting those whom we may not expect to find. 
etc. Most detailed description of heaven ever attempted! 
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lost a loved one, You'll treasure this blessed book! An 
ideal gift for those who have lost loved ones. ‘‘The 
g@iandest book I ever read,’’ says ome reader ..... and 


another, ‘‘It is wonderful and very unusual.’’ Order your 
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a defenseless old prophet, and spiritual 
vision saw the safety of the man of God. 
Natural eyes saw an opportunity for 
revenge, and the eye of faith saw an 
occasion for kindness. The eye of the 
flesh saw the folly of releasing the 
prisoners, but the eyes God had opened 
noted that “the Syrians came no more.” 


Heavenly Father, give us not only a 
faint faith to believe in spiritual reality, 
but vision to see the hand of our God 
at work in our world. Amen. 


Thursday, July 8 
READ PSALM 26:8 
TO THE PIOUS JEWS of ancient 


times the temple at Jerusalem was the 
loveliest building in the world. In their 
hymnal, the book of Psalms, expres- 
sions of devotion to “the house of the 
Lord” abound. Many of us have a like 
feeling about our own place of worship 
however modest the building may be. 
Our parents taught us to love it, and 
the saintliest people we have known 
were devoted to it. Our Savior loved 
the church, and gave himself for it. It 
teaches us love rather than hate, rever- 
ence rather than cynicism, hope rather 
than despair, purity rather than im- 
purity, right rather than wrong, faith 
rather than doubt, service rather than 
selfishness, God rather than the tyranny 
of things. 


Dear God, we thank Thee for the 
church spires, silent fingers pointing 
to heaven. Constantly cleanse Thy 
churches and make them worthy of 
their high calling, for Jesus’ sake. 


Friday, July 9 
READ I SAMUEL 3:10 
THE GOD OF THE BIBLE spoke 


while men listened. Every fresh mes- 
sage in the Scriptures begins with 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Jesus said, 
“When he, the Spirit of truth, is come, 
he will guide you into all truth; for he 
shall not speak of himself; but whatso- 
ever he shall hear, that shall he speak; 
and he will shew you things to come.” 
Foolish men say only, “Listen, Lord, 
for Thy servant speaketh.” Failing to 
listen to God, their religious experience 
loses its vitality. 


Holy Father, we have been so busy 
that we have not listened to Thy voice. 
Speak peace and power to our spirits 
as we wait now in Thy presence. Amen. 


Saturday, July 10 
READ PSALM 1038:3 

GOD HEALS our diseases in at least 
three ways. First, he uses the processes 
of nature. The recuperative powers of 
our bodies are His ways of working, 
and all the discoveries of medical sci- 
ence are but means of cooperating with 
Him. He heals through human com- 
passion. Jesus always healed the sick, 
and those who share His spirit work 


for better health conditions and med- 
ical service. God also responds to pray- 
er and faith. Doctors are recognizing 
more and more the effect of spirit on 
body. A reliant faith that brings spirit- 
ual peace and moral victory is a healer 
of diseases. 


Our good Father, we trust Thee for 
strength for today’s tasks, and pray for 
Thy healing power in the hodies of all 
who suffer, in the name of Him who 
was called the Healer. Amen 


Sunday, July I1 
READ ISAIAH 4:6 


AS ONE OF THE GLORIES of the 
coming age, Isaiah predicted, “There 
shall be a tabernacle,” and he added 
that it would give shade and refuge and 
protection. The word “tabernacle” sug- 
gests portability. Is not Christ such a 
shelter for the soul that one may have 
anywhere? If we are pursued by guilt 
and temptation, He is “a place of 
refuge.” If the routine of life grows 
monotonous and tiring, He is “a shadow 
in the day time for the heat.” When 
the rains descend and the floods come, 
He is “a covert from storm and from 
rain.” Though as portable as the light- 
est silk, He is as secure as a rock castle. 


O Thou who hast been the Refuge of 
Thy children in all generations, we 
trust in Thee and do not fear. May 
Thine arms be about us always. Amen. 


Monday, July 12 
READ ISAIAH 26:3 


FROM Leslie Weatherhead I got this 
suggestion: To determine your first 
thought in the morning, control what 
you think about at night. Having 
formed the habit of falling asleep 
worrying about problems, and waking 
vaguely disturbed, I decided to try the 
experiment. For my last thought be- 
fore sleeping I selected Isaiah 26:3: 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on Thee.” With- 
out too much difficulty I managed to 
keep turning the words over in my 
mind until I fell asleep. It worked. My 
text was the first thought in my mind 
next morning. It has also worked with 
other texts. Try it sometime. 


Teach us, dear God, to hide Thy 
Word in our hearts, that we may not 
sin against Thee, even by worrying. 


Tuesday, July 13 
READ ISAIAH 50:7 
IN A RECENT READING of the Book 


of Isaiah this verse impressed me more 
than any other: “The Lord God will 
help me . . . therefore have I set my 
face like a flint.” Firm resolution grows 
out of unwavering faith. I can depend 
on God, so God can depend on me. 
The order is important. The strength 
of our souls comes from the assurance 
that there is One who is stronger, who 
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will help us. The true foundation for 
man’s character is faith in God’s char- 
acter. Because He is faithful, we shall 
be faithful in doing His will. 


Strengthen our faith in Thee, O Lord 
our Helper, that we may not falter in 
our resolve to obey Thee, for Jesus’ 
sake, Amen. 


Wednesday, July 14 
READ JEREMIAH 2:18 
GOD COMPLAINS: “My people have 


committed two evils: they have for- 
saken me the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that can hold no water.” 
Every man is thirsty, and seeks some- 
thing to satisfy his spirit. Some hope 
that wealth will do it, while others ex- 
pect that romantic love, or pleasure, or 
power, or liquor will quench their inner 
thirst. “He that drinketh of this water 
shall thirst again.” Only God can sat- 
isfy the human spirit’s thirst. To be 
His child is our importance; to do His 
will, our task; to establish His reign, 
our goal; to have fellowship with Him 
and His saints, our sociability. Any- 
thing that turns us from His refreshing 
fountains leads but to disillusionment. 


O Thou who art the Water of Life, 
give us a faith that will cause fountains 
of living water to spring up within us. 


Thursday, July 15 
READ MATTHEW 15:23 

THE CANAANITISH WOMAN ecry- 
ing, “Lord, have mercy on me, for my 
daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil,” disturbed the disciples. She was 
a human being in distress, and that 
made them uncomfortable. They were 
the more embarrassed because she was 
of a despised race. So they proposed a 
simple solution: “Send her away!” 
How natural it is to want to get human 
misery and social ills out of sight. But 
Jesus knew that devils and suffering, 
faith and love are not barred by racial 
lines, and His compassion could not look 
the other way. 


Dear Father God, forgive our im- 
pulse to push unpleasant conditions out 
of our sight, and teach us to love and 
help all who need us. Amen, 


Friday, July 16 


READ JOHN 8:32 
TRUTH IS NARROW. A scientist 
must accept a fact without varying it. 
So with revealed truth: the Creator is 
no figment of the imagination, and His 
laws are not dependent on our whims. 
As well say the atomic bomb is a way 
of looking at things as to make religion 
merely a matter of feeling. It is easy to 
be broad-minded and tolerant about 
religion if one does not believe its 
claims to be true or important. But 
integrity demands that we accept the 
true and reject the false. We must 
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A Regular 
Assured Check 


An annuitant says, “My annuity 
seems to be the only income I can 
depend on.” Through an annuity 
you can provide a regular non-di- 
minishing income as long as you live. 


+} Many Men and Women 
RB Have Found the Answer 


4 GUARANTEED INCOME 
THROUGH OUR ANNUITY PLAN 


For both personal and altruistic Rg Re nc a oe Se oan cee 
reasons you should investigate our Misclons snd Cheech Gursonion, Moved Coie 
Annuity Plan for a Guaranteed In- 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

come, devised over 70 years ago. 

These thousands of annuitants have 
helped preach the gospel to a mul- 
titude of people at home and 
abroad. At the same time they 
have enjoyed the security of a reg- 
ular income. 


(CH-.17) 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me information concerning 
your annuity plan. 






Rich, inspiring music with a blessing and a 
message...by these widely loved Radio 
and Concert singers of Gospel Songs. 





“Heaven Now Is In View” 8. “A Beautiful Life” 15. “Joy To The World” 
Echoes Of The Past” “Keep On The Firing Line” “It Came Upon A Midnight Clear* 
“On The Jericho Road” 9. “When He Colls I'll Fly Away” 16. “Give The World A Smile” 










2. 


“When He Put A Little Sunshine In” "The Old Rugged Cross” “More About Jesus” 
3. “Can He Depend On You" - 10, “'Tis Wonderful To Me” 17. “I've Never Been Sorry” 
“There's A Little Pine Log Cabin” “When They Ring The Golden Bells” “Precious Memories” 
4. “Kneel At The Cross” 11. “When God Dips His Love In My 18. “How Beautiful Heaven Must Be” 
“Won't We Be Happy” Heart” “All The Day Long” 
5. “The Love of God” “1 Can Tell You The Time” 19, “Where Could | Go” 
“If We Never Meet Again” 32. ‘I'm Satisfied With Jesus” “When The Saints Go Marching In” 
6. “t Won't Have To Cross Jordan Alone” “Did You Ever Go Sailin'” 20. “Life's Railway To Heaven” 
“T've Been Listening” r 13, “O Little Town Of Bethlehem” “Tl Be Somewhere Listening” 
7. “I'm Winging My Woy Back Home” “Hark The Herald Angels Sing” 21, “This World Is Not My Home” 
“In The Gorden” 14, “Silent Night, Holy Night" “Beyond The Shadows” 


“© Come All Ye Faithful” 
Send your order today. Add 25¢ per order for postage and packing. Dealers write for prices. 
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TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Send Poems today for FREE EXAMINATION to 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC 
510-C.H. So. Alexandria ics Angeles 5, Calif. 
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WATER HEATER : 


Foralimited $ 9B Post 
Time Only 2 for $9 PAID 


FAST... CONVENIENT... SURE 
Now you can enjoy the luxury of steaming 
hot water...anytime, anywhere...and you 
don't have to heat your house to get it! 
Simply plug heater’s cord in socket and 
presto: you have the hot water you want 
‘in no time at all!’’ Completely portable 
and lightweight. Carry it anywhere! Use 
it for everything from boiling eggs to tak- 
ing a bath. Immediate delivery guaranteed 
only if you act now! 

SEND NO MONEY: Merely pay post- 
man $4.98 plus postage on delivery. Or 
send cash and we pay postage. If not de- 
lighted, return in 5 days for refund. 













Check These Features: 
* FACTORY GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR! 
* UNDERWRITER’S APPROVED CORD! 

* Quickly heats water as desired! 

* Fully insulated for assured safety! 

* Plugs in any AC or DC socket! 

* Completely portable; carry it anywhere! 
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SIMPLE . . PRACTICAL . . INSPIRING 


on the Uniform Lessons 


Union lesson helps and story papers 
are Bible-centered, undenominational, 
easy to teach and interesting to study. 
Prepared especially for the small and 
medium size school with helps for each 
age group. Write for FREE specimens. 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Learn about Earning Opportunities 
in THE BUILDING TRADES 


FREE—Important information Tell- 
ing How to Get Started. Do you want 


to be on the inside in the building 
poem — where big money is made? 


Th is your chance now. HOME 
TRAINING prepares you for these 
big opportunities. Course recognized 
by Building Industry, (Approved for 
Veterans.) Write today—no obligation 
COMMERCIAL TRADES INSTITUTE, Dept. D17-7 
1400 W. Greenleaf Ave. Chicago 26, Ill. 





“EARN EXTRA MONEY SELLING 


Christian Greeting Cards 


Individuals and organizations are earning plenty of money 
with our superb, rapid a line of Christmas, Every- 
day, Birthday, Getwell and Personal Notes box assort- 
ments. Lovely cards both with a without the Bible 

S PL which 
Se sales! Nice profits! 


texts. Learn about our unique FREE BONU 
adds dollars to your profits. 
Send for full particulars — TOD. 


SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 


Box 9342, Dept. 11 - . 


Philadeiphia 39, Pa. 






Desir HAIR 


Temporary Relief Is Not Enough 
Only by MILLING THE HAIR ROOT can 
zt be sure unwanted hair is gone FOR- 

VER. Brings relief and social happiness. 
Used successfully all over the world for 
50 years, Do not use our method until 
you have read our instruction book care- 
fully and learned to use the Mahler 
Method safely and efficiently. 

Send 6c coin ad stamps TODAY for 
illustrated bookle 


MAHLER’S, INC., Dept. 4H, . Providence, R.I. 


High School Course 


at Home 


Go as rapidly as 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


ur time and abilities permit. Course 

equivalent to resident school work— prepares for college 

entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 

Credit for H. 8. subjects already oF hemor ingle subjects if de- 

sired. High school education i rtant for advancement in 
a ang ind ind gstry ae coe be hand 
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» IT’S EASY—IT’S FUN SHOWING EXCITING 


JNEW CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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have freedom to examine God’s truth, 
but not liberty to alter it. We must 
have one God or we have no God. 


Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
Thy Word given to us in the Bible. We 
recognize its truth and authority. Guide 
us into full obedience to it. Amen. 


Saturday, July 17 
READ II KINGS 5:17 


AFTER NAAMAN, the Syrian captain, 
had been healed of his leprosy, he re- 
turned to Elisha and asked permission 
to carry two mule burdens of earth 
back to Damascus, that he might erect 
on Israel’s sacred soil an altar to Je- 
hovah. He explained that he expected 
to continue bowing in the temple of 
Rimmon, as the king customarily went 
in on his arm, and the people bowed. 
It was an honor for him and the pop- 
ular thing to do. Naaman has many 
followers today, who put God in an 
obscure corner, not recognizing that 
“there is no God in all the earth” but 
Jehovah. But they are not willing to 
let Him make any difference in their 
customary behavior. 


O Lord our God, who art one Lord, 
we would not only bow before Thee in 
secret, but we acknowledge Thy lord- 
ship over our lives in all things. 
Sunday, July 18 

READ ACTS 20:35 


IT IS BLESSED to receive. The wages 
of our honest toil are needed for us to 
live. There is happiness in having our 
loved ones express their love to us by 
gifts. God’s generosity crowns our lives 
with blessings. But it is more blessed 
to receive. A mother giving herself in 
love to the care of her baby reaps richer 
rewards than the child does. It is bet- 
ter to be the compassionate host than 
the lucky beggar. Greater is God who 
giveth to all liberally than the most 
fortunate of creatures. Man is most 
happy, most noble, and most like his 
heavenly Father when he gives freely. 


Dear gracious Father, forgive us the 
folly of thinking to find happiness in 
getting. May we learn more and more 
the joy of Christlike giving. Amen. 


Monday, July 19 
READ PROVERBS 17:22 


IT WOULD SEEM to be the natural 
thing for a Christian to be happy. Peo- 
ple in love should be happy, and a 
Christian is a person in love with God 
and people. He has the remedy for 
most of the causes of sadness. He need 
not be lonely, for he has a Friend with 
him always. He need not be afraid, for 
his future is in the hands of his heaven- 
ly Father. He need not suffer remorse, 
for his sins are forgiven and removed 
as far as the East is from the West. He 
need not feel useless, for he is engaged 
in the greatest enterprise in the world. 
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Blessed God, forgive us for ever hav- 
ing so lost sight of our privileges as to 
be sad. Teach us to sing and make 
melody in our hearts to the Lord. 
Amen, 


Tuesday, July 20 
READ GENESIS 2:15; EXODUS 20:9 


WE ARE TOLD in the creation story 
that God made man and put him into 
the garden of Eden to dress it and to 
keep it. Work, then, did not originate 
as a punishment for sin, but was one of 
the pleasures of Paradise. The curse 
was a wrong attitude toward work, and 
it continues unabated. The idea that 
loafing is living is a widespread mod- 
ern heresy. There is no finer satisfac- 
tion than to do your share of the world’s 
work, It is your way of serving, of 
being useful to God and your fellows, 
and the most effective anaesthetic for 
sorrow. When God was born of wom- 
an, He became a workingman. 


Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for 
the work we have to do. Help us to do 
it always as service to Thee. In Jesus’ 
name, Amen, 


Wednesday, July 21 
READ LUKE 12:15 

WHEN A CHRISTIAN becomes rich, 
God either gains a fortune or loses a 
son, Wealth is a blessing if it is but 
added power for the service of God; a 
curse if it displaces God. To the Chris- 
tian, possessions are a trust to be ad- 
ministered for good. It is said that 
Mammon is the largest slave-holder in 
the world, but not all his slaves are 
rich. One may sell his soul for a mil- 
lion dollars, or for a few pennies. 
Avarice is not in proportion to riches: 
it is an attitude toward them. 


Father God, help us to be faithful 
stewards of our own possessions, and 
save us from jealousy of those to whom 
more is entrusted. Amen, 


Thursday, July 22 
READ PROVERBS 20:1 
WE WHO ARE INTERESTED in hu- 


man welfare are all concerned about 
alcoholism, called Public Health Prob- 
lem No. 4, and certainly Social Problem 
No. 1 Perhaps the most helpful thing 
we can do is voluntarily to leave off 
drinking ourselves. It is the moderate 
drinker who influences youth to drink, 
and. who largely supports the liquor in- 
dustry. Even moderate drinking does 
reduce mental and physical efficiency, 
frequently contributes to immorality 
and crime, and may lead to chronic and 
acute alcoholism. It is definitely detri- 
mental to spiritual development and 
religious achievement. 


Heavenly Father, guide and reenforce 
all efforts toward sobriety, and have 
mercy upon every home and individual 
that suffers from alcoholism. Amen. 
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Friday, July 23 
READ MATTHEW 27:22 


THE CRUCIFIERS were not atheists 
or skeptics, but believers in God and 
servants of God. They believed in the 
God of tradition, and obeyed the writ- 
ten law as they interpreted it. But 
when God presented Himself to them in 
the person of the Christ to make radical 
changes in their thinking and living, 
they rejected Him. Similarly today it is 
possible to proclaim Christian doctrine 
and to defend stoutly the faith once 
delivered to the saints, and yet to reject 
the God who is present in-His Holy 
Spirit striving to change our lives. 


God of our fathers and God of today, 
keep us faithful to unchanging truth, 
yet with our hearts open to daily guid- 
ance, for Jesus’ sake. Amen, 


Saturday, July 24 
READ MATTHEW 22:42 
“WHAT THINK YE of Christ?” 


Jesus. Let the witnesses answer: 
gels: “Unto you is born this day ...a 
Savior, which is Christ the Lord.” Sim- 
eon: “A light to lighten the Gentiles, 
and the glory of thy people Israel.” 
John the Baptist:. “The Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” Nicodemus: “Thou art a 
teacher come from God.” Heavenly 
Father: “My beloved Son in whom I 
am well pleased.” Peter: “Thou art 
the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Pilate: “I find no fault in him.” Cen- 
turion: “This man was the Son of 
30d,” Thomas: “My Lord and my God.” 


asks 


An- 


In humble adoration we bow before 
Thee, O Christ, and crown Thee Lord 
of our lives. Make us to know Thy will 
for us. Amen. 


July 25 
READ PHILIPPIANS 38:13 


OUR AGE is neurotic because we are 
drawn in so many directions. Money, 
romance, leisure, power, popularity, 
pleasant sensations—we want all of 
them, and we go galloping off in all 
directions in pursuit of them. We end 
up catching none of them. Like a rifle, 
life is ineffective unless it is aimed. 
Paul could say, “This one thing I do,” 
because he had found one thing worth 
giving everything for. Christian com- 
mitment is saying, “My whole life shall 
be focused on one thing: to do the will 


of Christ.” 


Forgive us, Lord, that we have had 
so many gods. Give us the peace that 
comes with complete dedication to Thy 
will, Amen 


Sunday, 


Monday, July 26 
READ LUKE 20:25 


“RENDER UNTO CAESAR the things 
which be Caesar’s, and unto God the 
things which be God’s,” said Jesus, and 
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some have thought Lie thus retired 
completely from the political field. But 
remember, it was the Son of God who 
commanded fulfillment of duty to 
Caesar. His Kingdom is not political, 
and His church is not to claim temporal 
power, It exists to make disciples and 
teach them to obey Him. But Christian 
citizens are under the authority of their 
Lord.. They are to vote, legislate and 
administer government in the spirit of 
Christ. Only thus can a nation become 
Christian. 


God of the nations, give us wisdom 
to apply the wisdom of Christ to the 
affairs of our nation. Amen, 
Tuesday, July 27 
READ PROVERBS 3:26 


EVEN THE SIMPLEST activities of 
life require some faith. We must be- 
lieve that our senses are dependable 
and our minds rational. We have to 
trust our universe, assuming that the 
sun will rise tomorrow, the seasons fol- 
low each other, the processes of bio- 
chemistry continue. Science must take 
it for granted that the universe makes 
sense and its operation is consistent. 
We live .by faith or we are paralyzed. 
So faith is essential for living as spirit- 
ual beings. Believing in righteousness, 
love, and wisdom as being of the very 
nature of God, we can live confidently 
as His children. 


We commit our ways unto Thee, O 
Lord. Help us to build our lives on 
faith in Thy character. In Jesus’ name 
we pray. Amen, 

Wednesday, July 28 
READ ROMANS 12:1, 2 


BECAUSE OF HIS GOODNESS, God 
is worthy that I should trust my life to 
His guidance and care. Because He is 
working for the redemption of a suffer- 
ing world, He needs all my dedicated 
strength in that great enterprise. Be- 
cause He is my God, and I was created 
to adore and serve and have fellowship 
with Him, my own highest good and 
most enduring happiness are to be 
found in a full and glad surrender to 
Him, that He may be both Savior and 
Lord. 


Humbly repenting our proud self- 
will, O God, we lay our bodies on 
Thine altar, dedicating them to Thee. 
Use them as seemeth good to Thee, for 
Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Thursday, July 29 
READ PSALM 27:14 


COURAGE IS NOT ALL of one piece. 
One may be unmoved by great physical 
danger, and frightened at a banquet. 
He may be irresistible in battle, and 
yet surrender ignobly to moral tempta- 
tion. Some of us are occasionally in 
situations that require physical cour- 
age, but all of us are constantly in need 
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of moral courage. To stand for the right 
when it is unpopular, to be faithful to 
duty when your heart is broken, to be a 
Christian in a pagan world—these take 
courage. 


O Thou Who givest strength to the 
faint, we would be brave in the unusual 
times of physical danger, but oh, give 
us stout hearts to meet the constant 
tests of our moral courage. Amen. 


Friday, July 30 
READ JOEL 2:28 


THE ATTENTION GIVEN to dreams 
in the Bible is interesting. Not always 
can we trace exactly where reality ends 
and superstition begins, but the great 
prophets and leaders were all men who 
had dreamed dreams and seen visions. 
Their dreams made them great. In our 
prosaic modern world, interest in 
dreams is being revived. Psychiatrists, 
in their efforts to probe into the depths 
of our mental processes, find that our 
dreams give helpful clues. In a pro- 
found sense, we are what we dream. 
The dream of Jesus was the Kingdom 
of God. What is yours? 


CAPABLE CARRIE 
(Continued from page 40) 


ice cream into the freezing tray, and 
Carrie satisfied herself that there was 
enough cold roast for tonight’s meal. 
The day was getting hot. Yesterday’s 
cool breeze had shifted, and the heat 
seemed to bear down on Carrie’s head 
like a blanket. She listlessly fixed a 
sandwich and a glass of iced tea, and 
sat down at the kitchen table to eat. 
Taking the sandwich up in her fingers, 
she gazed at it with distaste, and put it 
ae again. The tea was cool and 
good, but hardly worth the effort of 
swallowing. She sat there looking at 


| the cooking dishes that must be washed. 


“Yoo-hoo!”—Carrie looked up to see 
her neighbor from the little bungalow 
next door, opening the screen. “I’m so 
glad you aren’t busy.” 

“She’s taking pains not to see the 
dishes,” Carrie thought grimly. 

Little Mrs. Bracken was the helpless 
type of female. Her husband loved a 
clinging vine, and the rest of the world 
had always looked upon her as a sweet 
little thing that must be taken care of. 
Carrie was her special guardian angel 
in all the little crises that seemed too 
much for her. 

“Oh, my dear, I’m in such a mess,” 
she announced, not noticing Carrie’s 
silence. “I thought I'd make me a dress 
—nice ones are so hard to get—and I cut 
it out just like the pattern says; but, 
honestly, it wouldn’t fit anything but a 
kangaroo, When I saw it wasn’t right, 
I was just helpless—you know me—” she 
trilled a rueful and engaging little laugh. 
“So I ran right straight over here to you. 
I-knew you could fix it.” She held the 





O Thou who seest the innermost 
secrets of our hearts, and who givest 
us our noblest dreams, enable us to 
share the dream of our Christ. For His 
name’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, July 31 
READ MICAH 6:8 


DR. J. R. SAMPEY has called this the 
greatest text in the Old Testament: “He 
hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” Micah 
tells us that the path of duty is seen, 
because “He hath shewed thee;” it is 
“good,” rather than dreary; it is to be 
followed because it is “what the Lord 
doth require of thee.” It is the way of 
scrupulous honesty with all men, with 
loving charity toward those in need, 
and humble, reverent fellowship with 


God. 


We thank Thee Father for this clear 
outline of the good life, praying that 
Thou wilt always shew us what is good 
and help us to do what Thou dost re- 
quire. Amen, 


pinned-up material out to Carrie, but 
instead of taking it, Carrie stood up a 
little dizzily. “I’m sorry,” she said, “I’m 
afraid I can’t do it today. If you'll read 
your pattern directions and follow them 
you ought to come out all right.” Mrs. 
Bracken looked at her in amazement, 
then her lips quivered. 

“I’m sorry I bothered you,” she mur- 
mured in a small voice. “I'll try to do 
it myself.” She closed the screen very 
gently as she left, and Carrie felt as if 
she had slapped a trusting child. But 
why—why—should she be expected to 
carry everyone else’s troubles? Espe- 
cially when she was sick and needed a 
little babying herself. Well probably, her 
common sense answered, because she 
had always done it. Why should people 
depend on themselves when she was 
always ready and willing—and a little 
proud—to let them depend upon her? 

Carrie picked up a handful of dirty 
dishes, stood there a moment thought- 
fully, then slowly put them down. She 
went upstairs, pulled her bedroom 
shades against the hot sun, and lay 
down; but the misery of her body and 
the conflict in her mind would not let 
her rest. Draggingly the hot afternoon 
wore away. Carrie’s head throbbed and 
her throat ached, and still the problem 
waged back and forth. 

She loved being competent and capa- 
ble, the one who could always straighten 
out the tangles for people. She loved 
—she admitted it mercilessly—being 
thought a superior person. But (and 
here was the other side again) no one 
was going to look after a superior per- 
son, or be concerned about her. She 
wasn’t ever supposed to need sympathy 

(Continued on page 52) 
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By FRANK S. MEAD 


Jes about ninety percent of the 


trouble in this world is due to plain 
ignorance: half of us don’t know how 
the other half lives. If we did, we 
wouldn't fight. 

We Americans think the Russians are 
all a lot of red-eyed Communists— 
which they aren’t. They think we're all 
a lot of money-mad Capitalists—which 
we aren't. We think the Chinese are 
odd, and they think we're crazy. If 
we could only somehow get half the 
Chinese and the Russians to come over 
here and live with us a while, and send 
half of America to China and Russia to 
live with them, we'd be different. We'd 
know... 

It’s like old Ezekiel, the prophet who 
went to live with the exiled Jews. Those 
exiles were a rebellious, cantankerous 
crowd, and Ezekiel himself didn’t think 
too much of them until, as he puts it, 
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“I came unto them . . . and I sat where 
they sat, and remained there aston- 
ished.” That’s what we need: to go and 
sit where they sit, to live with them 
and talk with them and find out why 
they behave as they do, and know their 
history, their problems, their pain. 

Of course, we can’t do that. We can’t 
just pack up and leave everything and 
go visiting in Europe and Asia. We're 
too busy. Too busy to study. Too busy 
to go to lectures. Too busy even to 
read about the other half of the world, 
when we come home dog-tired at night. 
But there ought to be some way... 

And there is. There is a man in New 
York who has the answer, or at least one 
good answer to our inability to get to- 
gether. He’s a Dutchman; not too long 
ago he was fighting like mad to put out 
the fires started in Rotterdam by the 
German bombers. He dodged the Nazis 


all over Europe; they knew he was 
anti-Nazi and pro-freedom, but they 
never quite caught up with him. 
Maurice Groen got away to America, 
to New York City. 

He has more reasons than most of us 
for hating the Germans. But he doesn’t. 
He doesn’t hate anybody; says he hasn’t 
time for that, with things the way they 
are. He’s seen enough of war, and if he 
hates anything he hates that, War, not 
people. For people, he says, are pretty 
much the same wherever you find them. 
Down inside, they’re all alike; they all 
want peace, security, a chance for their 
children. He thinks we can get that, 
if we try to understand each other. If 
we don’t, he says, “Then God help us 
all.” And he says it reverently, 


O GROEN enlisted the interest of 

several representatives of nations 
abroad—men who, as natives, knew 
just what life was like over there. They 
got the idea quickly; they formed an 
organization known as “Films of The 
Nations.” They might as well have 
called it “Peace, Inc.,” for while they 
are outright propagandists, they are an 
unselfish, enlightened propaganda unit 
preaching peace and understanding. It 
isn’t a lecture bureau; they circulate 
not lectures but—movies! 

They are making no fortune out of 
it; this is a non-profit organization. 
And it is strictly, beautifully, above 
politics! On the shelves of their office 
are hundreds of flat tin boxes filled with 
understanding—with film, on which is 
recorded the living of the other half, 
the Czechs, the Chinese and Balinese 
and a score more. It is sixteen-milli- 
meter film, and of such professional 
calibre that Hollywood would like to 
own it. As a matter of fact, one of the 
documentary films in this library took 
an Oscar in 1946. 

Most of us have had the experience 
of being lifted out of the world we live 
in, into the world of action flickering 
on the screen. Whether we admit it 
or not, most of us go to the movies to 
escape; we sit there and think of our- 
selves as the hero or heroine on the 
screen. For an hour or so, we sit where 
they sit, up there on the silver sheet. 

It happened that way yesterday, as 
we sat in Groen’s projection-room. We 
were transported to a Punjab village in 
India. We met the women of India, 
whom we had always pictured as help- 
less and backward and enslaved; we 
saw Indian women practicing the fine 
arts, doing a lot of things the Western 
woman does. Except for the gowns, 
they seemed quite like our American 
women. We went to South Africa in 
ten seconds flat, and we watched the 
education of a primitive people, con- 
ducted against unbelievable odds. We 
watched the gallant Dutch keeping the 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Temptation-—one of 
the most exquisite per- 
fumes ever created. 

A single drop lasts 
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PEONY, by Pearl S. Buck (John Day, 
312 pp., $3). 


OU will not read in this or any other 

year a novel more mature and yet 
so simple and sincere. Peony is one of 
the most convincing and attractive fe- 
male characters created in the fiction of 
two generations. Pearl Buck suggests 
that “the difference between the old 
East and the young West is that the 
Westerner feels himself unique and the 
Easterner feels himself one of the hu- 
man race!” On these pages she makes 
a case for the “one blood” that Jesus 
talked about. Peony may not be the 
eternal woman; perhaps she is the ulti- 
mate child of God. She will completely 
please neither Jew nor Gentile, Ortho- 
dox or Liberal, but in all her moods 
and parts she is a composite of life at 
its highest and best. The author won 
the Nobel Prize with “The Good Earth” 
and I nominate “Peony” as her second 
Nobel winner. A work of erudition and 
of profound emotional depths. 


THE MEMOIRS OF CORDELL 
HULL (Macmillan, 1804 pp., $10.50). 


TTRACTIVELY printed in two 
handsome volumes, these memoirs 
are the most distinguished that have 
yet appeared on either side of the At- 
lantic following World War Il. Cor- 
dell Hull was a conservative liberal in 
the New Deal administration of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. It is apparent 
that there have been times aaa he 
felt himself out of place, but these 
pages reveal that he was never out of 
character. They are weighted with de- 
tails that answer questions, that are in- 
tensely personal, but nearly always they 
are objective and dispassionate. Cor- 
dell Hull’s appraisal of the President 
under whom he served so long is dis- 
criminating, warm and highly apprecia- 
tive, but at times deeply critical. These 
memoirs will retain a permanent place 
in the library of world affairs. 


TOWARD WORLD PEACE, by 
Henry A. Wallace (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, 121 pp., $1.75). 


ie this little volume Henry Wallace 
makes a clear case for his own sin- 
cerity but he does ride off in all direc- 
tions. Just what he believes and why, 
does not come clear. We are very sure 
of what he is against, but he does not 
make clear what he would do (and 
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how he would do it) to correct the mis- 
takes or cure the wrong. There is 
eloquence here—the eloquence of evan- 
gelistic fervor, but the little volume is 
troubled by its contradictions. The au- 
thor is against “Power Politics” but he 
is for a power agreement between the 
United States and Russia, and he seems 
more concerned with civil liberties and 
the like overseas than he is with these 
same particulars at home. 


PERSONAL EQUATION, by Albert 
Guerard (Norton, 317 pp., $3.50). 


HE distinguished historian and 

critic whose first teachers were the 
quays of the Seine River and upon 
whose life the Dreyfuss case exerted a 
decisive influence, has written his auto- 
biography. His career, however, is an 
American achievement. Particularly it 
was influenced by David Starr Jordan 
and Stanford University. He tells us 
that the most valuable training he re- 
ceived in England was clear thinking. 
This volume demonstrates that. What 
he has to say about our great refusal 
following World War I is food for sober 
contemporary thought. His appraisal 
of President Roosevelt is very interest- 
ing: “A virtuoso, he preferred the more 
subtle moves . His paths were in- 
volved without being crooked ... His 
skill and charm enabled him to work 
profitably with Churchill and _ Stalin. 
But the results were ‘secret covenants 
secretly arrived at,’ a monstrosity in a 
democracy. Personalism is a danger- 
ous method . He trusted his skill 
more than his principles. He ardently 
loved peace snl justice, but I am afraid 
he loved Roosevelt even more.” “I, who 
am not a scientist,” he writes, “hail 
this conquest of the world by the scien- 
tific spirit without humility and with- 
out jealousy . Science is the deliv- 
erer, but what shall we do with our 
liberty?” 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE, by Henry L. 
Stimson and McGeorge Bundy (Harper, 
698 pp., $5.00). 


BIOGRAPHY of Henry Stimson 

and an achievement in public af- 
fairs. The trusted adviser of many 
Presidents, this man who could serve 
with Republicans and Democrats alike 
because, first of all, he was an unselfish 
American citizen, was always an inde- 
yendent thinker. His appraisals of pub- 
lic men are particularly impressive. 
You will not always agree. Specifically, 
he misunderstood.and despised Chiang 
Kai-shek, because he never knew him. 
But generally his judgments on_per- 
sonalities will, I think, be canal by 
history; particularly is this true of what 
he has to say concerning Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt. He criticizes himself 
with this same objectivity. Only one 
man seems to have his complete ac- 
claim—General (now Secretary of State) 
George Marshall. Perhaps had Hen- 
ry L. Stimson been followed in 1931, 
World War II would never have been 
fought. The failure of Britain to sup- 
port strong methods, or at least the 
show of strength to keep Japan out of 
Manchuria, invited the invasion of 
Ethiopia, Austria and the Sudenten and 
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hastened world catastrophe. Always 
Stimson states his faith in freedom, and 
his career is another vindication of the 
American way of life. 
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GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 
AND THE SATURDAY EVENING fe ) 
POST, by John Tebbel (Doubleday, 4 

4 







335 pp., $4.00). 
GOKGEOUS story of a creative | 
American and his amazing! 

achievement in journalism—The Satur- 
day Evening Post. He was a human 
with many faults and foibles who was 
nevertheless in touch with the divine. 
Particulars of the man’s life make in- 
teresting reading with many chuckles. 
The sum total of his career is another 
Horatio Alger story. Also, it is the 
record of family hie iness. George 
Horace Lorimer was the son of a fa- 
mous Baptist preacher and was never 
able to break his early moorings. He 
didn’t want to. I conducted the services 
when the remains of George Lorimer 
were given final interment in the fam- 
ily mausoleum. Mrs. Lorimer told -me 
then that until her husband’s father re- 
tired from the ministry, they went al- 
ways from Philadelphia to Newport to 
attend the morning church services. 
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THE RELIGION OF MATURITY, 
by John Wick Bowman (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, 336 pp., $3.00). This prize 
volume has a title that is completely 
descriptive. For such a time as this, 
only a religion of maturity is adequate. 
Christianity—which is Christ—is that 
religion. True religion centers in God’s 
Son, and this profound and yet always carry the k POCKET-SIZE $1 
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I THEE WED, by Gilbert W. Ga- 
briel (Macmillan, 340 pp., $3.00). A 
historical novel that brings the French 
Revolution to the upper reaches of the 
Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. 
The heroine is a Parisian girl who has 
a place in history because she looked 
like Marie Antoinette. The hero is the 
young Scotch-American who fell in love 
with the heroine when he saw her from 
a Paris balcony, but who found her at 
last in a log-cabin village in the Amer- 
ican wilderness. There is intrigue and 
fighting, mob violence and _ tragedy, 
and always there is romance. A grand 
story it is—authentic enough to be con- 
vincing. A historical novel in the grand 
manner, but always a love story. 
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BETTER WAYS OF GROWING 
UP, by J. E. Crawford and L. E. Wood- 
ward (Muhlenberg Press, 270 pp., $3). 
A fascinating book of psychology, the 
psychology of adolescence. The frank- 
ness with which the problems of adoles- 
cence and girl-boy relations are dis- 
cussed is not spoiled by either sugges- 
tion or double-talk. Here is a textbook 
for class study or a guide for the indi- 
vidual reader. 
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CAPABLE CARRIE 
(Continued from page 48) 


or help. And wasn’t she responsible 
for making them all a little more selfish 
and thoughtless? Carrie dissolved into 
tears of confusion and self-pity. It was 
so hard to have all your standards crum- 
ble like this. And she was so sick—and 
she wanted to be taken care of. 

The telephone shrilled downstairs, 
cutting through her head like a knife. 
Let it ring! She wouldn’t answer it. 
But after the third long peal, her jangled 
nerves drove her downstairs, already 
foolishly angry with whomever was on 
the other end of the line. It turned out 
to be none other than the president of 
the Woman’s Society of Carrie’s church. 
Mrs. Dale prided herself upon being an 
executive and a diplomat. 

“Oh, good afternoon, dear Mrs. 
Morse.” 

“She wants something, I can tell by 
that approach,” Carrie thought. 

“Of course you've been thinking 
about our summer bazaar, Mrs. Morse, 
—we all have, I’m sure. And we all 
hope you will take charge again. We 
haven’t forgotten how you saved the 
ship last time.” The voice laughed in- 
dulgently at its own metaphor. 

Carrie hadn’t forgotten either. The 
chairman of the bazaar had been taken 
sick only a week before opening day. 
The women had been frantic till some- 
one had. suggested, “Carrie Morse can 
do it if anyone can.” It seemed as if one 
united breath of relief had exhaled from 
all their lungs at once. 

“Of course Carrie can do it, and 
thank goodness she’s the kind who will. 
Of course we'll all help.” 

Only of course they hadn’t—much. 
Jane Forrest’s husband was home with 
the quinzy, and “You know how men 
are when they’re sick; he'll think it’s 
terrible if I go and leave him.” Esther 
Lake’s mother-in-law had come for a 
visit, and of course you don’t put a 
church bazaar ahead of your husband’s 
family—not if you’re a wise woman, you 
don’t. They had all had good excuses. 

The bazaar had gone over big, and 
all the women said it was entirely due 
to Carrie. It had made her feel warm 
and happy for days, but it had taken 
her a week to get over the fatigue, she 
remembered. 

She didn’t notice the little stir of im- 
patience at the other end of the line, as 
she stood there remembering; she didn’t 
hear the car drive up on the other side 
of the house, or Lloyd’s hand on the 
kitchen door. 

“Well, Mrs. Morse?” The diplomat’s 
tones had lost a little of their dulcet 
quality. She was surprised and annoyed 
because Carrie hesitated. “ Surely, my 
dear, you aren’t going to fail us! You’re 
so capable.” 

If she hadn’t used that word “cap- 
able” Carrie might have given in, and 
again taken over the management of 
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the bazaar. But that word had been 
tormenting her all day, and when Mrs. 
Dale used it the tide burst. Carrie was 
suddenly so angry that she didn’t hear 
Lloyd come into the kitchen, although 
the door stood open between the two 
rooms. She didn’t even care that she 
was talking to the president of the 
Woman’s Society, who would undoubt- 
edly report every shocking word of it 
straight to the minister. Her tired eyes 
blazed, and her voice wasn’t too husky 
to blaze too. 

“Yes, I suppose I’m capable. And 
that’s very nice—for every one but me 
—and I don’t matter!” 

An outraged gasp sounded through 
the telephone, like a fish gulping for 
breath. “Mrs. Morse! What in the 
world do you mean?” 

“I mean that when anyone else is in 
a jam, I always jump in and try to help. 
But when I’m in trouble, I can help my- 
self or go without. And I’m tired of it! 
I’m so sick right now I should be in bed 
—and there’s not a single person that 
cares.” 

Carrie slammed the phone down, so 
she didn’t hear the outraged slam at the 
other end. Nor could she see the 
shocked amazement on Lloyd’s face as 
he stood rooted to the kitchen floor for 
a minute, and then thoughtfully and 
very quietly went out the door he had 
just come in. 

Carrie didn’t remember that she had 
ever talked that way before in her life, 
but it had certainly done her good. She 
dropped into the telephone-chair and 
laughed weakly until she had to wipe 
the tears away from her eyes. Maybe 
getting mad had its uses once in a while. 
It certainly cleared the air for her. All 
her stewing and fretting of the day was 
smoothing out, and she could see clearly 


BIBLE QUIZ ANSWERS 
(See page 26) 


1. This is what Joseph’s brothers 

called him. Gen. 37:19, 

. Jesus’ enemies called him this. 

Matt. 11:19. 

. Jesus called Peter this. Matt. 16:23. 

. This is what John the Baptist called 

his hearers. Luke 3:7. Jesus also 

used the term. Matt. 23:33. 

. This is what John the Baptist called 

himself. John 1:19-23. 

. Thus did the aged Simeon char- 

acterize the child Jesus. Luke 2:32. 

. In these terms Jesus mentioned 

the Queen of Sheba. Matt, 12:42. 

8. “The Jews which believed not” 
thus described Paul and _ Silas. 
Acts 17:1-6, 

9. This is what Paul called the high 
priest Ananias—the only recorded 
instance in which he lost his tem- 
per. Acts 23:3. 

10. More than once Jesus so described 
Himself; but also He said of His 
followers, “Ye are the light of the 
world.” Matt. 5:14, 
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now the answer to her questions. Of 
course it wasn’t good for a mother to be 
so capable that her family became care- 
less and dependent, but she needn’t get 
all tragic about it. She’d just right- 
about-face and let them take care of 
her, now when she needed it. The first 
thing was to get into bed before any of 
them came home. 

Half an hour later, Lloyd tiptced up 
the stairs, still looking a little dazed. 
“What seems to be the matter here?” he 
inquired gently. 

“Just a nasty sore throat, dear,” Car- 
rie croaked, “but it’s rather gotten me 
down.” 

“I didn’t think you felt well,” Lloyd 
said cautiously, not mentioning exactly 
how long ago he had discovered it, “so 
I brought you a posy.” Carrie had 
noticed that he had kept his hands be- 
hind him, and now he proudly brought 
forth a half-dozen roses from the down- 
town florist. 

“Oh, Lloyd—dear—” Carrie gasped, 
her eyes overflowing with contrition and 
delight, “they're so lovely!——and I 
didn’t think you even noticed.” 

“Now, you stay right there, and we'll 
take care of everything. What do you 
want to eat?” 

Carrie opened her lips to tell him 
that dinner was all prepared, then a 
thoughtful look came into her eyes. 
“Anything you like, dear,” she answered 
meekly. “I can’t swallow very well.” 

“Why, he really likes to take care of 
me!” Carrie thought in amazement. The 
children liked it too, she found out a 
few minutes later, when Evelyn labored 
puffingly up the stairs with a tray. 

“Richard’s bringing you some aspirin. 
Daddy found the ice cream, and he 
said it would be good for your throat, 
so eat it all up,” she commanded. “He 
didn’t know about the cake, but he said 
you could try it.” 

Carrie looked at the cake, mystified. 
She hadn’t baked any cake. 

“Mrs. Bracken brought it over,” Eve- 
lyn volunteered, “She said she was in 
today, and she was sure you weren't 
feeling well.” 

“Mrs. Dale just called, too,” Lloyd 
announced from the doorway. “She said 
she talked to you a while ago and she 
thought you must have been hysterical. 
Richard answered the phone, and he 
told her you were very ill, and probably 
were out of your head.” 

Lloyd walked over to the windows 
and adjusted the shades again. “Now 


_ don’t you worry about a thing but get- 


ting that throat fixed up. Just leave 
everything to us,” he commanded. 
Twilight coolness stole into the room. 
The ice cream had soothed Carrie’s 
throat for a while, and she felt quiet 
and contented in a dreamy way. 
“Carrie, my girl,” she murmured 
sleepily, “you’re never again going to 
cheat your dear good family out of 
their share of being capable—so help 
you.” THE Enp 
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WE CAN DO SO MUCH 
(Continued from page 42) 


of campers who look almost scared 
when they see the beds. “A whole bed 
—for me” they whisper, their lips trem- 
bling. “Just for me alone?” as if some- 
one might accuse them of stealing, yell 
at them “scat!” 

Mont Lawn is what the Curist1AN 
HERALD family makes possible for chil- 
dren upon whom life has hitherto forced 
just about everything but quiet and rest, 
healthful food and green grass, flowers 
and trees and stars. It is rather embar- 
rassing to learn that, in a world in 
which there are Diesel engines, mag- 
nificent libraries, great universities, tele- 
vision, and a thousand other monuments 
to man’s progress, there are still children 
who never in their lives have slept be- 
tween sheets alone in a bed. 

We went over to the chapel. It is one 
which many a town might aspire to— 
built of fieldstone, equipped with per- 
manent pews and a fine pipe organ 
electrically powered. The stained glass 
windows are at once a wonder to the 
children and a psychological contribu- 
tion to their attitude of reverence and 
worship. Most of the time during the 
week one group or another is rehearsing 
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JI am learning more and more each 
year that worry consumes, and to no 
purpose, just so much physical and 
mental strength that otherwise might 
be given to constructive work. 
—Booker T. Washington 


ue 
hymns or other choral work in the 
chapel. The door always stands wide, 
and the kids are apt to drift in, to sit 
a moment if it’s hot; to study the figures 
in the colored windows; to listen to the 
music counselor practice on the organ. 

What about the regular activities? 
How do campers spend their two weeks, 
aside from eating and sleeping? 

Basically, the activities are planned 
to avoid things the children do in the 
city. For instance, although the play- 
ground is equipped with slides and 
swings, no great attention is paid to 
them because they can be no better 
than those in playgrounds in the city. 
But the playground is useful for base- 
ball and such because, on the Mont 
Lawn playground, you can play base- 
ball without having to watch out for 
taxies or stop to let a horse and vege- 
table wagon go by. 

What else can I tell you about Mont 
Lawn to help you see that all the dollars 
you can divert from a perhaps bruised 
and battered budget are not too many, 
considering what they will buy for a 
child at Mont Lawn? 

About the infirmary where a child 
with an ache or a pain is quieted and 
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healed—or isolated, if there is any ques- 
tion of contagion? About the trails 
through the forest, the “Jungle Town” 
camp, furnished with hammocks such 
as Army troops used in jungle warfare 
through the war; the overnight camping 
trips; the council rings; the campfires; 
the wiener roasts; the story-telling ses- 
sions, all about brave knights of old, and 
Indians using pictures done in colored 
chalk or clay for a language? 

A patchwork of activity—playing, 
singing, resting and finding out—pushes 
back just a little the horizon of every 
child who ever comes to Mont Lawn. 
A rebel boy or girl, remaining a rebel 
throughout the two weeks, is almost an 
unknown thing. Almost always the 
belligerence, worked deep in the grain 
by the hard competitiveness of under- 
privilege, fades out. 

As you know—or perhaps it may have 
slipped your mind—$500 endows a cot 
at Mont Lawn in perpetuity. (A nice 
form of investment for your parish or 
guild.) Cot seems such a little word, 
somehow, for what it can mean to a 
child, to a succession of children. En- 
dowment in perpetuity means that, 
throughout the life of Mont Lawn, re- 
sources are guaranteed to keep the cot 
constantly occupied through each two- 
week period of every camping season. 
A metal plate, bearing your name or 
written message, goes on the foot of the 
cot to identify your gift. 

Fifty dollars endows a cot for one 
camping season. It’s far below cost if 
you figure just on the basis of food, 
laundry, transportation, infirmary main- 
tenance, staff and equipment. When 
you reckon in the multitude of intan- 
gibles, the possibility that a future 
Gershwin or a Marion Anderson, a 
Charles Wilson or a Bernard Baruch or 
a Jane Addams may catch a spark at 
Mont Lawn—well, judge for yourself. 

In a sense, a bend in the road has 
been reached in the life of Mont Lawn. 
A freshly challenging prospect is in 
view. There are big plans, with the 
possibility that Mont Lawn may come 
to be related more to the year-round 
life of its children. Many things are in 
Dr. Mott’s thinking, and the thinking 
of the heads of Cristian HERALD 
family. 

It is said the American dollar is now 
worth fifty cents in buying power. I 
should think the American dollar given 
to Mont Lawn, in what it will actually 
do, is worth easily two dollars in buying 
power. I have a feeling that, monetarily 
speaking, for years to come your Mont 
Lawn dollar will never buy less than 
double. 

But when I add up my impressions of 
Mont Lawn, what it has done and can 
do and then think of the wonderful and 
inexhaustible potential of the child 
















mind and heart and spirit on which its |. f 


influence can be brought to bear, I am 
sure your dollar’s buying power will be 
far, far more, THE END 
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Become the proud possessor of an heirloom treasure 
and at the same time aid your Church Woman's 
Group—buy this luxurious 52” x 52” Fiateen dam- 
ask-finish cotton tablecloth, Go to your Church 
Woman's Group today and see these charming plaid 
cloths bordered with traditional ‘‘Selkirk’’ grace 

- . available in 4 lovely color combinations, If 
your church does not have these lovely cloths, ask 
then; to write us. See editorial on page 31. 


FIATELLE, INC. 
Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


to use or sell, Bible Text cards a specialty. Boxed 
and in Bulk. For the sick, sorrowing, shut-in, birth- 
days, Christmas, etc. 

PEASE GREETING CARDS, Inc. 
264 Laurel St. Dept. H Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


SHORTHAND in 


Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No signs; 
no symbols; no machines; uses ABC's. 


Easy to learn; easy to write and transcribe. Fast 
preparation for a job. Surprisingly low cost. 100,000 


taught by mail. Used in leading offices and Civil 
Service. Also typing. Write for — Rookies to 


Trade Mark Reg., U. S. Pat, Off. 
Dept, 1007-8, 55 West 42nd Street, N. Y. 18 








Here’s the Way 


to Curb a Rupture 


Successful Home Method That Any- 
one Can Use On Any Reducible 
Rupture Large or Small 


COSTS NOTHING TO FIND OUT 


Thousands of ruptured men will rejoice 
to know that og 7 cole so successfully 
used by Capt. lings for his double 
rupture from wk pe suffered so long will 
be sent free to all who write for it. 

Merely send your name and address to 
Capt. A. Collings, Inc., Box 547 D, Water- 
town, N. Y. It won't cost you a cent to find 
out_and you may bless the day you sent for 
it. Hundreds have already mpestes satisfac- 
ey results foouing this free offer. Send 
right away—NOW—before you put down 
this paper. 


WICK Cs CASH Se, 
\ Male a Seka 


CARDS: 


Earn par aati money showing 

exclusive De Luxe Assort- 

ments. Richly designed Wrap- 

Papers with Tags, Seals and 

Gift ro ders tailored to match the 

lovely ~ ayy Friends, neighbors 

wr, others on sight. You make liberal 
CASH P. "ROFIT on each order. 

Personal Christmas Cards 


+ ifs e ee of beau- tod 5 0 Sor $] 
‘ul name -imprin 
Personal Chistes 
Cards, 50 for $1 and up. Exclusive designs, 
unusual values sell easily. FREE samples. 
Fast - Selling Box Assortments 
Completeline o: anne aaanees. **21-Fea- 
pg 1 Christmas Assortment nt ays up t up to 
60c. Matched Gift Wraps. oo 
Eve ay ond 19 others. nin arienanty on 
are time. 
today. 

















~ vertised! Sell in your full or s: 
| For SAMPLES on approval, write 


ANES ART STUDIOSirc. 


~ 1225 Clifford Ave., Dept. X-9, Rochester.S,N.¥. 
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LUMINOUS CROSS 


Absorbs light and then glows in the dark 
with a soft ethereal blue white light. A 
constant reminder to the faithful—an in- 
dispensable part of the family altar. 
Available in two styles—one is 10 inches 
high with pedestal at $2.50 each—the 
other to hang on a wall is 41/ inches 
high at 50c each—cash with order— 


postage prepaid. 


Special quantity prices to church groups. 


NOCKONWOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc. 
BLOOMFIELD, IOWA 





FREE 
ya 


48 different boxes. Christmas, Everyday, Station- 
ery. Up to 100% profit. Bonus, Write today for 
free samples exclusive Name Imprinted cards, 
Stationery and exclusive Christmas, Everyday 
assortments on approval. Special offers. 


GAL GREETING CARD Co. 


R 
19 W. Weodrulf St., Dept. CR-2, anaes rere, Ot Park, OO ——— 


Healing belongs in the Church 


2 pee read SHARING, a ma pasine devoted to 
aa tual healing, telling what is being done and 
what you can do to fulfill Christ’s command: 
“Heal the Sick!’ Published monthly—12 pages— 
$1 a yr. Send for sample copy. 


DR. JOHN GAYNER BANKS, Editor 
2243 Front St. San See Fee Se eee 8, Cae, 1, Callf. 


.GET$25 


aw es Doehla bata re and Greeting Cards, Stationery—to 
friends, seas: co- “workers. Make $25 


on only 50 $1 boxes. So lovely they sell 

~ FREE SAMPLES on sight! No EXPERI ENCE NEEDED — 

**Nam FREE BOOK shows any beginner how to 

Imprinted’? make money! Write for % sample boxes on 

Christmas Cards] approval. If friends don’t snap them up, 

Sell them at return at our expense. HARRY DOEHLA 
only $1 for 25 | COMPANY, Dept. C21, Fitchburg, Mass. 


A 
Fair 
Exchange 


These days, everybody has need 

of more money than their reg- 
ular income provides. And a lot 
of time is lost trying to figure out 
the most successful way to make 
one dollar do the work of two. 





We will exchange a business plan 
that is worth real cash, for your 
part-time efforts in representing 
Christian Herald in your locality. 


You will enjoy your leisure time 
more, with a pleasant occupation 
that counts up into a_ profitable 
business. Write now for particulars 
and supplies. 


Desk 78 Christian Herald 
27 East 39th St. N. Y. 16, N. Y. 












SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


(Continued from page 9) 


BEZALEEL was also responsive to the 
mood of his people. When the call was 
sent out for gifts of gold and silver and 
precious stones, the people brought 
more than was needed (Exodus 36:4, 
5). When the whole spirit of the na- 
tion and, indeed, of the world, is sec- 
ular and selfish, it is hard for any one 
worker to keep his idealism. There is 
a tide of enthusiasm that has a power- 
ful influence on each of us. Many a 
farmer went back to his barns for more 
grain than he had intended to give 
when he saw his neighbors joyously 
bringing their truck-loads for the 
Friendship Trains. The spirit of un- 
selfish service is contagious. Bezaleel 
not only led the people in a great out- 
pouring of gifts, he was influenced to 
work with a new will by their spirit. 

A Christian ought to be a good work- 
man, the best he can be. He will have 
pride of workmanship in spite of the 
monotonous tasks on assembly-lines and 
in mass production. He will sense his 
partnership with God in every worth- 
while bit of labor. He will accept 
Jesus’ formula for a life objective: “Not 
to be served, but to serve.” Labor and 
management the world over must work 
together on this platform and with this 
spirit if a new and better world is to 
come out of this present hopeless con- 
fusion. 


Questions: 


What is the Christian solution to the 
labor-management problem? Is_ the 
church today making any contribution 
to the solution? What more could the 
church do? 

How can pride in good workman- 
ship be developed? What are the eco- 
nomic and social outcomes of working 
for money rewards? What is the Chris- 
tian motive for honest work? 


@ Sunday, July 18th 


WHEN FAITH CONQUERS 
RUTH 1:16-18; 2:20; 4:14-17 


res away from trouble is no 
solution. So it proved in the case 
of Elimelech and his wife Naomi. This 
Hebrew family moved from their Beth- 
lehem home across Jordan to the land 
of Moab. Drought and famine were in 
Judah. Food and the opportunity to be 
self-supporting were in Moab. But the 
Moabites were a heathen people wor- 
shipping the idol Chemosh. Read 
about this idol in Numbers 21:29 and 
I Kings 11:33. Elimelech, like count- 
less others, was taking too great a 
spiritual risk for the sake of temporary 
security. 

The two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, 
married Ruth and Orpah, daughters of 
Moab. So far the move to Moab 
seemed a success. Then trouble dealt 





the family a threefold blow. Elimelech, 
Mahlon and Chilion all died. What 
would the three widows do? Naomi 
had the solution. She would return to 
Judah and the two young women would 
then be free to marry again. So she 
started for her homeland, her two 
daughters-in-law going with her for a 
short distance—this was good Oriental 
custom. It also reveals something of 
the character of the three women. 
They were genuinely fond of each 
other. In spite of much poor humor to 
the contrary, mothers-in-law and daugh- 
ters-in-law, in most cases, are bound 
together by real ties of affection. 

When the time came for the younger 
women to turn back, Naomi gave them 
her blessing. Orpah kissed Naomi and 
I think was genuinely sorry to see her 
go. Her ties were stronger in Moah. 
Ruth’s love was different. Naomi was 
to her a second mother and she would 
rather go with her into a strange coun- 
try than to return without her. Her 
declaration of love is one of the most 
beautiful ever recorded. “Entreat me 
not to leave you and to turn back from 
following you; wherever you go, there 
I will go: wherever you stay, there I 
will stay; your people shall be my peo- 
ple, and your God shall be my God; 
wherever you die, there I will die, and 
beside you will I be buried. May the 
Eternal kill me and worse, if anything 
but death part you and me” (Moffatt 
translation). Though said by one wom- 
an to another, these words have been 
used over and over again in marriage 
vows. They will never lose their charm. 

Not only was Ruth choosing Naomi’s 
home and people, but she was accept- 
ing her God. Does it not suggest that 
Naomi had won her to the true God 
in spite of the heathen influences of 
Moab? It is what we might expect 
from a woman like Naomi. A faithful 
daughter of our Heavenly Father will 
not yield to the secularism of the com- 
munity where she lives. She will keep 
the fires of devotion alight from the 
altar of her own home. She will be a 
constant witness to her God in her fam- 
ily and neighborhood. 


Naomi AND Rutu were children of 
destiny. God was actively on their side. 
On their return to Bethlehem Ruth be- 
came the means of support for Naomi, 
gleaning in the fields of Boaz. Lovely 
and attractive in appearance as she was 
in character, it is not surprising that 
Boaz should fall in love with her. From 
that marriage came a son, Obed. After 
all her troubles Naomi was at last se- 
cure and happy, with her own little 
grandson in her arms. Her loyalty to 
her God had brought her rich reward. 

It is not till the last verses of Ruth 
that we learn the reason why this ro- 
mantic story finds place in the Old 
Testament. Obed was the grandfather 
of David. At Pentecost and the Fes- 
tival of Harvest the entire book of Ruth 
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was read publicly by the Hebrews. 
Unfortunately the Hebrews did not 
catch the significance of the place held 
by a Moabite in the ancestry of their 
hero king. Nor did they mark the fact 
that Boaz was the son of Salmon and 
his Canaanitish wife Rahab. (For in- 
formation about Rahab see Matthew 
1:5; Joshua 2:1-3; 6:15-25.) The Jews 
prided themselves on the purity of 
their race and despised all Gentiles. 
Yet the blood of their greatest kings 
carried strains of Canaanite and Moab- 
ite blood. God had chosen and 
blessed the children of Abraham that 
they might bless the world. 

For Christians there is wider sig- 
nificance in the story of Ruth. In the 
very town where Ruth lived, centuries 
later, a child was to be born to one of 
her own descendants. The choice Ruth 
made when she clung to Naomi on a 
roadside in Moab, was rewarded by 
her place among the ancestors of Jesus. 
She is one of the representatives of the 
Gentiles in Jesus’ line. 


Questions: 


Read Ruth 2:1-7. Note the simple, 


«informal relationship Boaz sustained 


with his workmen. Can similar prin- 
ciples be applied to labor-management 
relationship in this industrial age? Can 
you give examples? 

“Call me Mara for the Almighty has 
cruelly marred me.” So Moffatt trans- 
lates Ruth 1:20. Is Naomi to be blamed 
for her indictment of God? Dare we 
ever judge God’s ultimate purposes by 
present trials? 


@ Sunday, July 25th 


SACRIFICIAL FRIENDSHIP 
I SAMUEL 18:1-4; 19:1-6; PROVERBS 17:17 


“ee FRIENDsHIP’—it is a 


commentary on our inadequate 
definition of friendship that it is neces- 
sary to qualify it with the word “sacri- 
ficial.” It should be understood that no 
friendship is worthy of its name unless 
it is unselfish. Friendship is false when 
it is motivated by self-interest. Jesus 
pointed out the meanness of a social 
life built on a. bargain basis. We invite 
our neighbors to dinner because we 
know we will receive an invitation in 
return. We do favors to those who will 
be in position to do favors for us. We 
miss the joy of real friendship by cool 
calculations based on its profit to us. 
Jonathan was not that kind of a 
friend. His whole life was “others- 
centered.” We first hear of him leading 
the fighting men of Israel to victory 
over the Philistines. It was his victory, 
yet he permitted his father, King Saul, 
to have full credit. Again in battle 
against the same enemy, Jonathan and 
his armor-bearer climbed up a cleft in 
the rock and made a surprise attack. 
The Philistines fled in panic, thinking 
that a large army must be behind them. 


JULY 1948 


Jonathan became so popular a hero 
that day that his father dared not ex- 
ecute him for disobedience to his fool- 
ish command to eat nothing till the 
battle was won. It takes a real man to 
be a good friend. 

Then David, the shepherd boy, came 
upon the scene. He won his duel with 
Goliath, and Jonathan gave him his un- 
dying friendship. He “loved him as his 
own soul.” Saul became insanely jeal- 
ous of David. He could see David tak- 
ing away his throne. Jonathan had just 
as much reason to be jealous, yet he 
openly defended David before his fa- 
ther. Saul became so angry on one 
occasion that he threw a javelin at his 
son, just as he had previously attempted 
to kill David. Then Jonathan secretly 
befriended David, warning him of 
every plot his father devised against 
his life. In a gesture of true friendship, 
Jonathan “stripped himself of the robe 
that was upon him and gave it to 
David, and his garments, even to his 
sword and to his bow and to his girdle.” 
Casting aside all self-interest, he was 
willing to sacrifice all his prospects for 
kingship on the altar of friendship. No 
wonder the friendship of Jonathan and 
David is a classic. 

With all his friendship for David, 
Jonathan was loyal to his father. He 
fought by his side in the tragic battle at 
Mount Gilboa and died heroically. 
Jonathan was mighty in personal cour- 
age, in loyalty to his king and country, 
and in sacrificial friendship. Among all 
the heroes of Israel, Jonathan’s is one 
record that reveals no fault. 


No OnE can over-estimate the power 
of Jonathan’s friendship in the life of 
David. Emerson wrote, “Every man 
passes his life in search for friendship. 
Our chief want is somebody who will 
make us do what we can. That is the 
service of a friend.” David might have 
given up and fled Israel forever, if it 
had not been for Jonathan. It is self- 
effacing, loyal friends like Jonathan who 
are back of every great character. 

Jonathan gave David understanding, 
sympathy, encouragement. And David 
proved worthy of his friendship. It is 
something to live up to a friend like 
Jonathan, An even more perfect friend- 
ship is offered to us by Jesus Christ. 
He used the very word “friend” to de- 
scribe our relationship to Him. His 
realized presence becomes a mighty in- 
fluence on our lives. 


Questions: 

List the qualities that make for true 
friendship. Give examples from the life 
of Jonathan and cther Bible characters 
to illustrate. 

“A true friend is a kind of beautiful 
enemy.” Did Emerson mean that a 
true friend tells us the truth about 
ourselves? 

Should friendship be brutally frank? 
Discuss. 
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FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS, INC, 
103 ADAMS ST. ELMIRA, N.Y, 


What To Do For Pains of 


ARTHRITIS 
Try This Free 


“Rosse Tabs’’ for 


If you have never used 
pains of arthritis, neuritis, rheumatism, we 
want you to try them at our risk. We will 
send you a full-size package from which you 
are to use 24 Tabs FREE, If not astonished 
at the palliative relief which you enjoy from 
your sufferings, return the package and you 
owe us nothing. We mean it: SEND NO 
MONEY. Just send name and address and 
we will rush your Tabs by return mail, 
ROSSE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 288 
2708 Farwell Ave. Chicago 45, HL 


SHINE WITHOUT ‘POLISH’ 


New Invention! e Sells Like Wild 


hs \ Replaces messy pastes, liquids. Sim- 
G ° i glide over s 4 PRESTO! 
| you have a lustrous, 
ly //, long-lasting shine. Ne 
lo soiled 









Children’ 8 Shoes. Low 
priced. ene seller! 


SAMPLES FOR AGENTS ome aoe saat te 


send name = one, tt A perny poeta willdo. SEND NO O MON old 
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+» 519 Bar Street, Al 
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Film Reviews and Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT 
MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


(Cooperating with the Protestant Film Commission) 


F YOU have any Jove for horses, and 

appreciate a clean and wholesome story 
blending absorbing human interest with 
outdoor action and pleasing youthful ro- 
mance, you will like “Green Grass of Wy- 
oming.” This is 20th Century-Fox’s third 
adaptation of a Mary O/’Hara - story 
wrought principally around the adventures 
of the beautiful horses of the Western 
range, and is capably done in the tradition 
set by its two predecessors, “Flicka” and 
“Thunderhead.” 

It is w simple and well-plotted drama 
involving two families of Wyoming ranch- 
ers, but the stars of the picture are two 
horses, Thunderhead, the wild white stal- 
lion, and a newcomer, Crown Jewel, a 
handsome black mare. Besides the afore- 
mentioned elements, “Green Grass _ of 
Wyoming” includes some gorgeous scenes 
in Technicolor plus some engaging West- 
ern ballads sung by Burl Ives. And thread- 
ed throughout is the theme emphasizing 
the good that comes to life from decency 
and good sportsmanship. 

Lloyd Nolan plays the part of a father 
who teaches his son (Robert Arthur) that 
a bargain is a compact to be kept. The 
bargain in this case is the boy’s admittance 
to ranch partnership with his father on the 
condition that he can turn Crown Jewel, 
a newly acquired horse, into a trained trot- 
ter. Peggy Cummins, with whom young 
Arthur is in love, has a _ grandfather 
(Charles Coburn) strictly in need of re- 
forming from his too-great love of the 
whiskey bottle—a goal finally achieved 
through the challenge to the old trainer’s 
love for horses. The story is climaxed with 
a thrilling set of races at the fair. In this 
sequence, there is none of the usual gam- 
bling accompaniments, the emphasis being 
strictly on the drama afforded by the dual 
problems of the horses and the humans. 

Like the nostalgic picture, “David 
Harum” which starred the late Will Rogers, 
“Green Grass” features harness-racing, one 
of the nation’s oldest sports and with its 
trotters and pacers as American as apple 
pie. 

The whole tone of the picture recom- 
mends it for family entertainment. A, Y, C 
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The veteran horse trainer (Charles Coburn) wrongly accuses Lloyd Nolan of the 
death of Coburn’s mare, while his daughter (Peggy Cummins) tries to keep peace. 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; Y—Young people 12 to 18; 
C—Children under 12. 


Epitor’s Note: Except where so stated, these re- 
views are not to be construed as endorsements, 
either of specific films or of movie-going in general. 
They are for the guidance of readers who attend 
motion pictures, not inducements to those who do 
not. The “suitability” classification, moreover, is no 
guarantee the film is flawless; it is merely a guide. 


THE BROTHERS (Prestige Pictures; 
J. Arthur Rank release). Skilfully directed, 
expertly acted, this story of rugged people 
on a rugged isle off the coast of Scotland 
offers strong local color, folkways and cus- 
toms, beautiful music, majestic scenery. 
But it is not for the frivolous. Illegal 
whiskey distilling, clannish fights, strong 
mythical beliefs among the Celtic crofters 
furnish the stage for the arrival of an 
orphan girl (Patricia Roc) from the main- 
land who comes to keep house for a surly 
fisherman and his two grown sons. She is 
the cause of great resentments and rivalry 
among the men who want her; murder is 
planned, curses are invoked, fights are en- 
gaged in with primitive vigor until the 
storm of elemental passions is spent. A 
lot of drinking is part of the plot. A 


FIGHTING FATHER DUNNE (RKO). 
A human-interest story of the solution 
found by a kindly priest (Pat O’Brien) for 
the problems of underprivileged boys. In- 
dividuals belonging to other religious 
groups are shown as eager to cooperate in 
this social-welfare project. Most notable 
is the display of Father Dunne’s blarney, 
his all too human tendency to contrive for 
his cause. Otherwise good in social, moral 
and ethical values. A, Y, C 


ANNA KARENINA (London Film Stu- 
dio; 20th Century-Fox release), Tolstoy’s 
tragic love story with all its keen percep- 
tion, fatalistic overtones and ruthless action 
is produced with a curiously British flavor 
—with the exception of the statesman 
Karenin, who is played with great skill by 
Ralph Richardson. Anna (Vivian Leigh) 
is beautiful, but her presentation of the 
woman enslaved by illicit love is not as 
strong as it might be. As the lover, Kieron 
Moore is weak. The supporting cast is ex- 
cellent, the costumes and settings authen- 
tic to the period. A, Y 


FURY AT FURNACE CREEK (20th 
Century-Fox). Rapid action, magnificent 
scenery, an interesting story and unusually 
good characterizations make this a su- 
perior film of its kind. The story has to do 
with two brothers (Victor Mature and 
Glenn Langan) setting out to clear the 
reputation of their dead father, a U.S: 
Army general accused of responsibility for 
a massacre of his men during the Indian 
fighting in Arizona. A, Y 


UP IN CENTRAL PARK (Universal- 
International). Political maneuvers in the 
heyday of “Boss” Tweed and the Tam- 
many organization in New York placed in 
a musical-comedy setting, plus the able 
help of Deanna Durbin, Dick Haymes and 
some sprightly tunes by Romberg. A. ¥ 


YOUR RED WAGON (RKO). Abun- 
dantly demonstrating the truth that “the 
way of transgressors is hard,” this is a 
crime picture different in approach and 
treatment. Crime is shown in its wicked- 
ness and sordid reality. A fast-paced pro- 
duction, convincingly acted, though un- 
pleasant in theme. A 
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HATTER’S CASTLE (Paramount). An 
extreme dramatization of senseless ambi- 
tion, occasionally overplayed, involving the 
mania of a hat trader who builds a castle 
to realize his dream of grandeur. Story is 
on the seamy side, with deceit, seduction 
and other assorted immoralities carrying 
the action toward inevitable collapse. 
Whatever “gocd people” are involved in 
the plot are weak in character. A 


MR. BLANDING BUILDS HIS DREAM 
HOUSE (RKO). Cary Grant and Myrna 
Loy as the couple in search of their dreams 
of a suburban haven turn the best-selling 
novel of the same name into an entertain- 
ing comedy-farce. Aided: by the debonair 
Melvyn Douglas as the best friend, Mr. 
Grant looks properly worried as the much- 
mortgaged Mr. B., while Miss Loy is con- 
genial as his loyal wife. A Wy 


ARCH OF TRIUMPH (United Artists). 
Erich Maria Remarque’s novel, which gave 
such a realistic and disturbing picture of 
the insecurity of the international refugees 
in Paris before World War II, has been 
reduced to a personal equation, focussing 
entirely on the love affair of two individu- 
als, a German doctor (Charles Boyer) and 
an amoral woman (Ingrid Bergman). The 
talents of the wholesome and lovely Miss 
Bergman are wasted in this depiction of a 
woman of low morals. A 


WINTER MEETING (Warner). A tire- 
some and talkative picture, confused by 
conflicting implications and filled with 
spiritual defeat. The protagonists are James 
Davis as a young man who had planned to 
be a priest but had lost his faith in the 
war, and Bette Davis as the hard-bitten 
and frustrated daughter of a Unitarian 
minister. Protestants generally will resent 
the picturization of the minister and his 
wayward wife, neither of whom found in 
their religion a code for living, as well as 
that of his daughter who saw no values in 
the Protestant faith. As a matter of fact, 
there is a woeful lack of Christian ideals 
on both sides: the rude and bitter attitude 
of the Roman Catholic young man would 
hardly enable him to help anyone spiritu- 
ally. To make things worse, the everlast- 
ing drinking and smoking are offensive. A 


RIVER LADY (Universal-International). 
The “lady” is a gambling boat and the 
women in the story are not ladylike. It is 
about rival loggers and the struggles of 
two women for the same man. Drinking 
plays a major part in the plot, and there is 
a great deal of rough action. The color 
photography of the forest and river coun- 
try is beautiful, but not so the characters. A 


RUTHLESS (Eagle-Lion). An absorb- 
ing drama portraying the life of a man 
(Zachary Scott) driven by greed, selfish- 
ness, love of power and an over-whelming 
desire to possess the things and persons 
other men had. The quoted Scripture text 
(Mark 8:36) remains true to the end. The 
picture has many repulsive sides and may 
be overacted, but it shows forcibly the 
difference between life devoted to “getting” 
and that to “giving.” A, Y 


OLD LOS ANGELES (Republic). Ro- 
mantic melodrama showing outlaws at work 
in California during the period of the gold 
rush. Typically western in scenery and ac- 
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tion, it is a combinat’on of passion and 
purpose; right finally triumphs. A, Y 


ON AN ISLAND WITH YOU (MGM). 
Musical comedy with Technicolor splendor, 
dancing and lovely water ballets. The 
story is impossible, and jumps_ blithely 
from one Pacific island to another. But no 
one is especially concerned. Esther Wil- 
liams, Jimmy Durante, Ricardo Montalban, 
Xavier Cugat play themselves, and Peter 
Lawford is the energetically romantic 
young man in the case. A, Y, C 


RETURN OF THE BAD MEN (RKO). 
A western with some relation to the histori- 
cal opening of the Oklahoma territory to 
settlers and the subduing of a lawless group 
of bad men. Fast-moving action, with 
realistic portrayals of characters good and 
bad. Randolph Scott is a hero with ideals, 
good nature and physical courage when 
aroused. A 


LIGHTNIN’ IN THE DESERT (Re- 
public). A girl with a psychopathic love of 
danger and excitement finds herself in the 
midst of a group of police-pursued crimi- 
nals. A cops-and-robbers picture with a 
slight bow to psychiatry. A, XX 


CALIFORNIA FIREBRAND (Repub- 
lic). A western melodrama with a familiar 
plot depicting a period during which evil 
exploiters are defeated by the strong and 
the good. Done in Technicolor, the scenery 
is beautiful. A, eS 


SONG OF IDAHO (Columbia). The 
“Hoosier Hot Shots,” hill-billy singers, are 
the victims of an obnoxious child whose 
father can further their radio careers. Only 


fair. A, Y, C 


THE BOLD FRONTIERSMAN (Re- 
public). Typical “Rocky Lane” western, 


complete with fast-riding horses, masked 
horsemen, gambling saloon-owner and the 
good men who must overcome the bad 
ones in the last possible moment. A, Y, C 


MY DOG RUSTY (Columbia). Ted 
Donaldson and the dog Rusty add a chap- 
ter to the series of their winsome adven- 
tures. The boy learns that lying is a bad 
habit and truthfulness is the better way. 
Good plot; civic and moral values; unpre- 
tentious and refreshing. 2S 


SHAGGY (Paramount). A boy-and-his- 
dog story in Technicolor. The dog, falsely 
accused of killing sheep, is protected and 
finally vindicated by his master. A, Y, C 


BEST MAN WINS (Columbia). Setting: 
the year 1853 in Dawson’s Landing, Mis- 
souri. An incorrigible gambler (Edgar 
Buchanan) teaches his boy that he should 
not risk something precious on a bet and 
learns his own lesson. A good story, well 


done. A, Y¥, € 


THE COUNTERFEITERS (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox), U. S. Treasury and Scotland 
Yard unite in tracking down the men 
flooding Eurcpe with counterfeit bills. The 
picture lacks the validity of treatment such 
a plot should receive. ye | 


WINNER’S CIRCLE (20th Century- 
Fox). A news-reel documentary of the 
race-track, narrated as the autobiogaphy 
of one horse. Fair play and clean racing 
are stressed. No gambling shown or indi- 
cated. Informative. A, ¥;C 


THE COBRA STRIKES (Eagle-Lion). 
An invention meant to benefit medical sci- 
ence is turned into a lethal weapon and 
does a lot of damage before the criminal is 
identified. Holds attention, even if sus- 
pense is due to several murders. A, Y 





ie HAousewife’s Day 


BY JUDY B. MEAD 


Movie Version 


In the dewy morning: I loll in a foamy 
bubble bath in a sunken Carrara marble 
tub. 

Propped up by pink lace pillows, wear- 
ing a marabou bed jacket, I am served a 
sumptuous breakfast on a gleaming white 
tray, by a pert French maid. 

The housekeeper is given her orders and 
I leave for a fashion show in a long, cream- 
colored roadster. 


I am at all times dressed in the dernier 
cri from Paris, or at least by Adrian. 


When shopping I meet several other 
smart matrons and we have lunch at the 
Ritz. 

I go to a cocktail party or a tea dansant 
or I stay home and clip roses from my 
garden in Schiaparelli-tailored slacks. 


There are always guests for dinner, 
served by butler and maid. 


Hair faultlessly coiffed, my face a vision 
of loveliness, I retire between silken sheets 
in a gossamer nightgown. 


Real Life 


I jump out of bed, yawn and take a 
quick shower—if I have time. 


_ The only time the housewife has break- 
fast in bed is while recuperating from an 
operation! 


I do all my own shopping. I leave no 
orders for the housekeeper—there isn’t 
any. I drive a battered car, nine years old. 


I try to be neat at all times; I haven’t 
been to Paris and I’m sure Adrian doesn’t 
know I exist. 


When shopping in the city, I stop at 
Childs or grab.a “quickie” at a drug store. 


Housewives loathe cocktail parties, have 
no time for “fripperies,” spend their after- 
noons at PTA’s or mending a big pile of 
socks. 


We seldom have guests; the children 
and I serve. 


Did you ever see a tired housewife’s 
face at the end of a busy day? She takes 
a quick shower, crawls into bed, wearing 
flannel pajamas, says her prayers and hopes 
the alarm won’t go off too soon. 
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Sydenham Lifts the Barriers 
(Continued from page 21) 


annually. Incidentally, sixty percent of 
all this care is given free of charge. 

But along with this impressive record 
of medical service is another kind of 
service which is more intangible, more 
spiritual and for which numbers and 
percentages can’t be cited. You can 
readily count bodies cured, limbs healed, 
but you can’t too readily count hearts 
that have been changed, minds that 
have been rid of the black blot of preju- 
dice and bias. As Eddie Cantor, chair- 
man of the hospital’s fund-raising cam- 
paign, says: “Sydenham can very well 
be the one institution in America that 
will dissolve the cancerous growth of 
racial prejudice.” 

Recently at Sydenham a white phy- 
sician objected to having his white pa- 
tient placed in a mixed ward. The pa- 
tient herself insisted on being placed 
there and she was, which later shamed 
the doctor into a confession of bias, On 
another occasion, a white policeman 
had been shot by a Negro. The brothers 
of the wounded man swore to take re- 
venge on all colored men, but so un- 
selfishly and skillfully did the Negro 
doctors and nurses care for the sick man 
that the brothers had a change of heart 
and soon became strong advocates of 
the inter-racial program. 

Two more incidents illustrate the 
working of the Sydenham plan. The 
father of a new-born white child be- 
came alarmed to find that the infant 
had serious digestive trouble and _ re- 
fused to continue with the Negro doc- 
tor. Persuaded that a change of doctors 
would be dangerous, he decided some- 
what reluctantly to retain the original 
physician. When he found that this 
colored man of medicine did not leave 
the child’s bedside for thirty-six hours 
during a critical stage, he was won over. 
When the child recovered, it was a 
very humble father who carried it from 
the hospital. 

A white woman complained before 
a Negro patient that she was ashamed 
to find her husband in a mixed ward. 
The Negro, one of Harlem’s most re- 
spected ministers, did not take offense; 
instead he arranged to have the man’s 
son, a soldier in the army, pay a visit 
to the hospital. When the boy arrived 
at his father’s side, the mother repeated 
her complaints. In great embarrass- 
ment, the son turned to the minister 
and apologized, explaining that he was 
in the army to break down just such 
prejudice. The mother, an otherwise 
intelligent woman, soon saw the light 
and her eyes filled up at the thought of 
her own intolerance and prejudice. 





That’s how your toilet bowls are 
after you’ve sprinkled in Sani-Flush. 
And that’s how you feel about it, 
too, for there’s no rub or scrub when 
Sani-Flush does the work. Sani- 
Flush removes all unsightly stains 
and invisible film—disinfects—and 
leaves perfect, odorless freshness. 
Safe in all toilet systems — ef- 
fective in hard or soft water. At 
your grocer’s every- 
where. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 
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Extra cash for you daily! Sell Christmas 
and Everyday Card Assortments for $1; NE 
also name-imprinted Christmas Cards, a 
SO for $1. No experienceis necessary. 

Money - making mee for individuals, lis 
clubs, societies. Start earning now, 


Send today for les o} al, 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, inc. Lary 
642S. Summer St., Dept.C-25, Holyoke, Mass. 


Women! Earn money ery 
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and Amazing Fit Service 

Write today ;-. ask for FREE outfit with sample 
soenking. Enjoy taking orders for YOURS-TRULY 
Nylon Hosiery. Sensational Individual Customer 
t Service to fit every type of leg: — short, long, 
extra long, slim, stout, and average. Earn money 
of your own. No experience is needed. Write fully. 
AmericanHosiery Mills, Dept. G- 144 Indianapolis 7, ind. 
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Satin and Velour Designs 5 
Show Rich New Satin and Velour 
Cards never before offered. Amazing 
MONEY| Value! Gets easy orders fast! Gor- [77 
eous Christmas Cards with name, 50 
‘or $1 up. New features, clever ideas. 
Pays up to100% cash profit. Imprinted Stationery. 20 other 
money-makers sell at 60c to $1.00. Samples on Approval. 


PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. 83-J, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving seas, carpets, etc. from old 
rags or new yarn--in your community! No experience neces- 
sary. 31,000 doing it with easy running Union Looms cos 
ing less than $50.00! Send for our free booklet today. 
URION LOOM WORKS, 379 Post St., BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


















HERE is one white doctor to every 
850 of the white population, which 
is five times as many in proportion as 
there are Negro doctors, which is one 
to every 4,400 of the Negro population 
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of about. 14,000,000. If anything, the 
Negro proportion should be larger; 
sickness and disease attack a greater 
proportion of the Negroes because of 
their generally unfavorable living con- 
ditions. Sydenham has devoted itself 
to the alleviation of this tremendous 
lack. Further, the considerable number 
of Negro doctors who have had their 
training at Sydenham have the prestige 
of a fully accredited Grade A hospital 
behind them. 

The Sydenham policy is also an ef- 
ficient one in that it provides for the 
selection of personnel on the basis of 
qualification and skill—and on no other. 

The Sydenham demonstration has 
been watched with great interest in 
medical circles throughout the country. 
Its proven success has inspired a num- 
ber of hospitals to admit Negro physi- 
cians, although Sydenham remains the 
nation’s only fully inter-racial voluntary 
hospital. These things take time—the 
barriers are old, heavy and encrusted 
with rust. But as the Sydenham success 
was inevitable, so is the spread of this 
inspired conception inevitable. 

Sydenham recently embarked on an 
ambitious, farseeing venture which calls 
for a new extension of hospital service. 
Planned is an enlarged institution which 
will bring together the hospital, a re- 
search institute and an institute of com- 
munity relations. The latter will ex- 
plore the community’s health and _ re- 
lated social problems, with both im- 
proved care and prevention in mind. 
It will find out, for example, why some 
people fear a hospital and refuse to 
avail themselves of its aid; it will then 
take steps to overcome these fears. It 
will find out what illnesses are more 
prevalent, explore the relation between 
social factors and the incidence of ill- 
ness. 

To accommodate this three-sided pro- 
gram—the hospital itself, the scientific 
research and the community relations 
divisions—a new building is planned. 
It will adjoin the present one which will 
be entirely modernized. The staffs will 
be augmented by visiting nurses, psy- 
chiatric nurses, social workers and die- 
ticians. 

It is appropriate that Sydenham do 
this; it has pioneered in attacking the 
barriers barring comprehensive, inter- 
racial medical care; now it is blazing a 
trail to a new concept of hospital serv- 
Ice, 

In the lobby you will find a marble 
bench; carved into the back of this 
bench you can read the words of Psalm 
9:18: “For the needy shall not always 
be forgotten: the expectation of the 
poor shall not perish forever.” Syden- 
ham continues to heed the psalmist; it 
has, in fact, gone one step further. Up 
there in Harlem they read the verse: 
“For the needy of whatever race shall 
not always be forgotten; the expecta- 
tion of the poor of whatever race shall 
not perish forever.” THE END 
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Why You Can’t Adopt a Baby 
(Continued from page 18) 


ever be placed in an institution, and no 
older child should be permitted -to re- 
main there more than two years at the 
most, without a careful revaluation of 
his situation.” 

Nor can the child obtain more than 
the meagerest ration of these emotional 
vitamins from a foster home. Take the 
matter of belonging: The child in a 
foster home doesn’t “belong” the way 
other children do. He doesn’t have the 
same name as his foster parents. Its 
their house, not his, he lives in; it’s not 
his yard, his room, his cupboard; it’s 
not even his “very own” bed he sleeps 
in. Take the matter of affection: Foster 
parents, knowing the child is liable to 
be taken from them, perforce steel 
themselves against loving him too much. 
The child senses this instinctively, and 
holds back himself. 

Youngsters who get shifted around 
from one foster home to another—and 
there are far too many of them!—be- 
come terribly insecure. One little girl 
who had been in five foster homes prior 
to adoption cried every time the door- 
bell rang: she was sure it was the wel- 
fare lady coming to take her away to 
another mummy and daddy. 

Says Dr. Henry H. Work, head of the 
mental-health unit of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau: “For the child deprived 
of his awn parents, adoption offers the 
maximum in security—not only legal 
and economic, but emotional as well.” 
That being the case, you might expect 
to find child-welfare agencies busting 
an arm to get kids out of institutions 
and foster care and into adoptive homes, 
However, they are not. 

Last year the New York City Depart- 
ment of Welfare accepted permanent 
custody of 3,074 dependent children 
from their parents or the courts. During 
the same period it released just 506 
children to private agencies for adop- 
tion, of whom a mere 371 were actually 
adopted. The committee already men- 
tioned analyzed the situation for the 
previous year. “Throughout 1946,” it 
says in its report, “the Department had 
at all times between 700 and 800 chil- 
dren waiting adoptive placement. Dur- 
ing the year only 336 of these children 
were placed in adoptive homes.” 

On January 1, 1947, the committee 
noints out, there were 783 children 
still on the Department’s referral list, a 
large number of whom were rapidly 
outgrowing the age of ready placement. 
“Since these 783 are constantly being 
augmented by new referrals,” adds the 
the report, “for many of these children 
the chances of adoption are slim.” 

Five adoption agencies participated 
in the New York City survey. The re- 
port shows that whereas they placed 
just under 800 children in adoptive 
homes during the year, they received 
more than 1,600 requests from natural 
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parents to take their children for adop- 
tion. That pretty well disposes of the 
claim that a shortage of, babies is what 
is holding up adoptions, in New York 
City at least. 

Sums up the committee: “Only half 
the children offered to agencies for 
adoption are being placed. Less than 
one family in ten applying for a child 
receives one.” 

And New York is not unique. All 
over the country—in Connecticut, in 
Nebraska, in Washington—wherever 
you look, you'll find adoption bureaus 
drastically limiting their intake of chil- 
dren. According to the supervisor of 
children’s services for Virginia, the 
largest placement agency in that state 
has a long list of children waiting to be 
adopted, as well as a long list of families 
waiting to take children. 

As every welfare official knows, the 
problems of illegitimacy and depend- 
ency are closely intertwined. Careful 
records show that scarcely one unwed 
mother out of three is able to provide 
adequate permanent care for her baby. 
With 100,000 out-of-wedlock births a 
year, that means 67,000 babies an- 
nually in need of adoption. As matters 
stand at present, only some 17,000 ac- 
tually find new parents, the other 
50,000 sooner or later becoming charges 
of public or private charity. 

For some reason no one has been 
able to fathom, the upsurge in illegiti- 
mate births resulting from the war 
caught the nation’s adoption services 
completely off balance. They haven't 
yet recovered, 

As a result of their inaction, agencies 
providing care for dependent children 
are bursting at the seams, and more 
babies than ever are spilling over into 
the black market. 

The desperate shortage of foster 
homes has given rise to that most infa- 
mous of all institutions, the “well ward.” 
A well ward is a section of a hospital 
where babies are kept, not because 
they’re sick, but because there’s no- 
where else for them to go. Virtually 
every large city in the United States 
today has at least one of them; New 
York alone has more than a dozen. Too 
often the well ward isn’t even a sepa- 
rate room—just a corner of the regular 
children’s sick ward, where well babies 
are exposed to pneumonia, diphtheria 
and other infectious diseases. 

Because there aren’t enough nurses 
to go around, tots who ought to be in 
play pens or strollers are confined to 
cribs all day. They're never taken out 
into the sunshine and fresh air. They 
get no toilet training. Those old enough 
to stand have to be strapped to the bars 
of the cribs to keep from falling out. 

Well-ward youngsters walk late, talk 
late, are often mentally retarded. They 
don’t know how to play. They draw 
away from people. They rarely cry and 
still more rarely smile; they mostly sit 
and stare. (Continued on next page) ' 
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Science Discovers New, Easy Way 
to Lose Fat with Amazing 
Condensed Food Tablet Reducing Plan 





Start to lose ugly fat NOW! 
The very first week you'll 
be able to see a difference 
in lost pounds and inches— 
whether you are 10 or 75 
pounds overweight (illness 
excepted). The ARKEL 
Plan controls weight and 
helps to retain your new- 
found figure. ARKEL is a SCIENTIFIC NU- 
TRITIOUS, DELICIOUS FOOD TABLET, 
Doctor Approved and Laboratory Tested. 
IT IS GOOD FOR YOU! ARKEL is not a 
drug, laxative or thyroid... 100% SAFE! 


EXTRA FAT IS OXIDIZED 
Proof Positive . . . Thousands 
REDUCE 


of overweight men and women 
all over the country report re- 
markable results—some losing y 
pa Ley 
18 TT 
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NO DRUGS 

NO LAXATIVES 
NO EXERCISE 
NO STARVING 
NO MASSAGE 





15, 20, 30 pounds and even 
more in a few short weeks. No 
matter what other reducing 
methods you have tried, we 
guarantee that you will see a 
noticeable change in weight 
loss in only 7 days. To get 

remarkable results just take 

ARKEL as directed-once or 

twice a day—according to how quickly you wish to lose weight. 
Ugly fat and extra inches seem to disappear like magic! 


EAT PLENTY AND GROW THIN 


ARKEL is fortified with energy-giving PROTEINS, 
AMINO ACIDS, MINERALS and VITAMINS. It 
is a delicious, nutritional Reducing Food Supple- 
ment for a low calory regimen. ARKEL Plan reacts 
quickly... gives you more pep and vitality... 
amazingly cuts down fat producing calories... 
USES UP EXTRA ACCUMULATED FAT. Lose 
ugly fat economically, easily and pleasantly without 
risking your health. Look and feel better—rid your- 
ont of flabby bulges in a short time—at such low, 
Ow cost. 






MEN AND WOMEN PRAISE ARKEL! 


I enjoyed losing | I tried reducing 
23 lbs. and bulge J so often. . . but 
around my waist- | only Arkel did the 
trick. I now weigh 
110 Ibs. and Arkel 
stops my gaining. 

Lynne Foray, 
Long {siand,N. > 


ly wonderful. Send 
me 2 more pkgs. 


Lenore Ibsen, 
New York, N.Y. 


FREE 10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 









If you don’t lose pounds and inches within 10 dave. if you don’t feel 
and look better, i 


our a) pearance isn’t greatly improved, WE WILL 
MONE 


RETURN DOUBLE YO So don’t waste another day. 
Start to lose fat and gain new energy. Your slimmer figure will win 


more popularity and friends too. 


[tHe ARKEL CO.,, Dept. C-7 
165 West 25th St., New York 1, N.Y. | 
Send me in plain package ARKEL Food Tablets 
with directions. When package arrives, I will | 
pay postman $2 plus postage. (If you send $2 
with order, we pay all postage.) If not 100% | 
satisfied, I will return unused portion within 10 
days and you will refund double my money. | 
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KIDNEYS 
MUST REMOVE 
EXCESS ACIDS 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes 


Flush Out Poisonous Waste 
If youhave an excess of acids in your blood, your 15 
miles of kidney tubes may be over-worked. These tiny 
filters and tubes are working day and night to help 
Nature rid your system of excess acids and poisonous 


waste, 

When disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. Frequent or 
scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder, 

Kidneys may need help the same as bowels, so 
ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, a stimulant 
diuretic, used successfully by millions for over 50 
years, Doan’s give happy relief and will help the 15 
miles of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste 
from your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 


oc rn st} OP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 
Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
telling of injurious effect of tobacco 
and of atreatment which has reliev- 
ed many men. 


35 Years in Business FREE 
300,000 Satisfied Customers BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 

139 Clayton Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
















—$40 OUR 
FOR SELLING ONLY SO BOXES CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Each box contains 25 brand new, entirely different Deluxe 


Christmas cards with or without name imprinted. 
Also 50 for $1.00, Free samples. Other boxes on 
approval, Write to-day. It costs nothing to try. 

3,White Plains.N.Y. 


Cheerful Card Co..Dept.D-1 


OLD LEG TROUBLE 


Easy to use Viscose Home Method heals 
many old leg sores caused by leg conges-+ 
tion, varicose veins, swollen legs and in- 
juries or no cost for trial if it fails to show 
results in 10 days. Describe the cause 
of your trouble and get a FREE BOOK. 


N. L. VISCOSE COMPANY 





i Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 

$100, offered each week. The easiest way to FREE 
write for pay. No previous experience neces- Information 
sary. Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
467-70 Independence Bidg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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and METAL STAND 


This luxurious Swing Hammock and Metal Stand is an 
invitation to a blissful summer! Use it anywhere . . . no 
hooks, no posts, no trees! Use it on the lawn, on the 
porch, at the seashore or at the bungalow. Take it with 
you everywhere ... wherever the sun shines . . . when- 
ever you want to stretch out and really relax in solid 
comfort and restful repose. Has sold at over twice the 
price — now available at this low, low price direct from 
manufacturer. 

The ideal combination! Roomy hammock . . . heavy 
gouge, strong metal stand holds any weight . . . easily 
assembled. Breaks down to a compact unit for lawn, roof, 
seashore, trips and picnics. Fits easily into car trunk. 7 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! Send check or money order. y PY ead 
Sorry, no C.0.D. We guarantee complete satisfaction or \BUMaMiabaw 
money refunded within 5 days! el dd Sade 


MANUFACTURERS value co. 


557 McDONALD AVE.,  B’KLYN..18, N.Y 
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“It breaks my heart to see them like 
this,” a harassed head nurse told me. 
“But there’s nothing I can do. Last 
summer in desperation we even asked 
for volunteers to come to the hospital 
and play with the babies so that they 
would have some slight contact with 
individual love and care.” 

Nobody knows exactly how many 
children there are in such well wards 
throughout the nation; but the number 
runs up into the thousands. They may 
stay there for years, literally pining 
away for the lack of human affection. 
The emotional scars thus inflicted are 
certain to cripple them throughout the 
remainder of their lives. 

In consequence of the failure of 
adoption agencies either to meet the 
demand for babies or absorb the supply, 
couples wanting to adopt children and 
parents with children for adoption have 
been getting together and making their 
own arrangements. Throughout the 
country at the present time there are 
probably two or three direct adoptions 
being consummated for every agency- 
sponsored placement. The rate varies 
from, state to state: in Kansas independ- 
ent adoptions exceed agency placements 
six to one; in Florida it’s nine to one. 

In some instances the exchange is 
simple and direct. The sister of a woman 
who had been waiting three years for 
an agency to act on her application 
happened to admire a baby in a buggy 
outside a Brooklyn supermarket. “Yes, 
isn’t she cute?” the mother agreed. 
“Would you like to adopt her?” An 
exchange was arranged forthwith. 

At other times a family doctor acts 
as go-between. 

“In one hospital room,” an eminent 
physician admitted, “I had an unmar- 
ried girl not knowing what to do with 
the fine baby I had just delivered. In 
the next room I had a fine young mar- 
ried woman whose baby had died at 
birth. I just took the fine baby and 
switched him from one room to the 
other, and everybody was better off.” 

Then there are the black-market 
operators—people who make a living 
by selling babies for cash. They may 
be doctors, lawyers, nurses, midwives, 
hospital attendants or just plain busi- 
nessmen. It’s a profitable racket: fees 
are high, supply and demand are steady, 
and there’s no overhead. 

One attorney I know enjoys a lucra- 
tive sideline practice at $1,000 per 
head. Others charge from $500 to 
$3,000, or whatever the traffic will bear. 
Out of their take they may defray ma- 
ternity expenses; but in many instances 
the baby’s mother pays these herself. 
Some baby-brokers are so brazen they 
boldly advertize their wares. Others 
pay commissions to people for steering 
pregnant girls to them, or insert blind 
ads in personal columns, offering: “Care 
provided for expectant mother in re- 
turn for privilege of adopting baby.” 

A judge who handles a great many 





adoption cases tried hard to persuade 
me that there’s no such thing as a black 
market in babies. Technically, he’s 
right. In his state, New York, the black 
market isn’t even’ gray: anybody can 
set himself up in the placement busi- 
ness and charge anything he pleases 
without violating any law. In other 
states the penalties for making illegal 
placements are so mild (for example, 
in Tennessee merely a fine of $10 to 
$100) and the courts so lenient, as to 
offer no real deterrent to the baby-bar- 
ter business. 

The lack of adequate medical and 
legal safeguards in independent place- 
ments—black market or otherwise—has 
resulted in all-too-frequent tragedies 
for adoptive parents. Take, for ex- 
ample, the case of a couple I will call 
the Browns, Professor Brown teaches 
English at a small eastern college; his 
wife enjoys a modest income of her 
own. After waiting vainly for their local 
placement agency to come forward 
with a child, the Browns scraped to- 
gether $1,000 and paid it to an intern 
at a large maternity hospital in a nearby 
city. They took the baby home soon 
after it was born, but discovered to their 
dismay that it wouldn't eat. Their 
pediatrician said the child was suffering 
from infant diarrhea, and urged them 
to return it to the hospital for treatment. 
The Browns spent several hundred 
dollars on medical care; but the baby 
died within a fortnight. 

Or consider what happened to the 
Allens. Still childless after ten years of 
marriage, George and Martha Allen 
were persuaded by their family doctor 
to adopt the infant daughter of a woman 
whose husband, a merchant seaman, 
had allegedly deserted her before the 
child was born. Two years later, after 
they had grown to love little Anne and 
regard her as their own, the father re- 
appeared and entered suit for custody 
of the child. Far from having deserted, 
he told the court, he had actually been 
ill in India and unable to write. The 
judge believed him, ordered the adop- 
tion set aside. 

Even more shocking are the disasters 
that sometimes overtake little children 
sold in the black market. Adopting 
parents, being adults, can presumably 
look out for themselves; but a little, 
helpless baby stands in desperate need 
of someone to represent him and pro- 
tect his interests at the time of place- 
ment. In independent adoptions, that 
someone isn’t there. 

Oddly enough many states (New 
York is an example), although they 
surround the placing of children in 
temporary boarding homes with elabo- 
rate safeguards, provide absolutely no 
protection for the baby who is being 
permanently placed in an _ adoptive 
home. The state doesn’t step into the 
picture to investigate the suitability of 
home and parents until 6, 12, or 18 
months later, when the formal petition 
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CAN BE DONE WITH 


So Lille! 


I. the evening, just after sundown, as you sit in your 
favorite rocking chair on your porch or veranda, as you 
may call it, think of the tenement homes that know no such 
comfort—try to ‘‘see’’ Ruth sitting on your porch or under 
a great tree instead of on the fire escape, where we caught 
her with our camera. Small and dirty as it is, the fire escape 
offers relief from tenement rooms and sidewalks with 
their smothering waves of heat. 

There are children in this city who have never been to the 
country, who have never seen a cow nor chickens except as 
they have seen them hung in the show window of the 
butcher shop. The only trees they know grow in sad little 
playground parks, and even these parks are paved with 
asphalt that becomes ovenlike in the heat of the summer. 
The only happy relief of the day comes when a hose is 
connected to a fire hydrant and is turned on these children 
in their play. 

And Mont Lawn has swimming pools, grassy lawns 
and great shade trees just waiting to have you send 
these children to us! 


* % * * 


There are children who have never heard the story of 
Jesus Christ and His love for little children. They know no 
Sunday school nor its teachings. Not only have poverty and 
ignorance weakened them physically, but they have left 
the children mentally and physically barren. 

Once we heard a little boy say: ‘“‘This must be God's 
place.” He was so filled with the wonder of Mont Lawn 
that he knew it was no ordinary place. The things he had 
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heard in the Children’s Chapel had awakened him to a new 
world—surely Mont Lawn must be part of it! So much can 
be done with so little. 


* * * * 


It is not-enough that we give these children of poverty a 
vacation from the miseries of their living—that we give them 
plenty of food. They must be shown the way to a better, 
more wholesome life. They must be taught a love and an 
understanding of clean, Christian living—they must be 
shown that, by their own efforts and with the help of others, 
they can live the kind of life they know at Mont Lawn. 
We want as many of these children as you will send to us— 
we want to do our part in making better Americans—we be- 
lieve that Mont Lawn can help to make them better-bal- 
anced, healthier adults. 


pays for a week's vacation; buys 
the food and pays for the fun. 


EVERY PENNY HELPS! 


pays for two weeks—how much 
food and fun will you buy? 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
27 East 39th Street, New York 16 


Give Ruth and the other children of the tenements a vaca- 
tion from their poverty—take them to God's country. 
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Check here () if you wish @ posteard from a child. — 
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Dia 


Try 
Dr. Barron’s 
New 

Foot 
Cushions 


LIKE WALKING ON A PILLOW! 


Do you suffer from metatarsal CALLOUSES, 
CORNS, WEAK ARCH FOOT PAINS? Try Dr. 
Barron's New Foot Cushions for blessed relief! 
Pat. P |. LIGHT, SPONGY, AIR-VENTILATED. Fits all 
shoes, Cushions your ARCHES and FEET from 
HEEL to TOES. Dr. Barron says: ‘*Wonderful for tired, 
aching feet. Helps make walking a pleasure.’’ Happy cus- 
tomer writes: ‘‘I feel like I have new feet in just a few 
hours.’’ H, H., Sedan, Kan. Send only $1.98 for A PAIR 
or C.O.D, plus postage, STATE SHOE SIZE AND IF MAN 
OR WOMAN. 30-DAY TRIAL GUARANTEE, Money back if 
no blessed relief! 

ORTHO, INC., 2700 Broadway, Dept. 90H, N.Y.C. 25 


Men, Women! Old at 40, 
50, 60! Want Pep? 


Want to Feel Years Younger? 


Do you blame exhausted, worn-out feeling on age? Thou- 
sands amazed at what a little pepping up with Ostrex has 
done. Contains tonic many need at 40, 50, 60, for body old 
Just because low in iron i also supplementary doses Vita- 
min Bi, calcium. New “get acquainted” size only 50c. 
Try Ostrex Tonic Tablets for pep, younger feeling, this 
very day. For sale at all drug stores everywhere. 


Colon Troubles 


Often Serious 


FREE BOOK—Explains Causes 
and Related Ailments 
nT | HEADACHE fal NERVOUSNESS | 

G 
Ye 
1A TiconstiPanton 
pois 
LABSCESS | ANEMIA | 


PROSTATIC SYMPTOMS 


A new, FREE book contains many diagrams, 
charts and X-Ray pictures of rectal and colonic 
conditions. Write today. Thornton & Minor Clinic, 
Suite 702, 926 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Itching 


or Dry 


Eczema 


U hw BLOG K 


v2" DIGESTIVE TRACT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get relief from headache, sour stom- 
ach, gas and bad breath by taking soda and other alka- 
lizers if the true cause of your trouble is constipation. 






























Why scratch and suffer 
hopelessly? Find happy 
relief as so many do— 
use soothing, specially 
medicated RESINOL— 
the famous ointment 
of many uses. Cost is 
small for the great and 
lingering relief it gives. 
Ask your druggist 











In this case, ag 2 real trouble is not in the stomach : 


at all. But in the intestinal tract where 80% of your 
food is digested. And when the lower part gets blocked 
food may fail to digest properly. 3 

What you want for real relief is something to ‘“‘un- 
block” your lower intestinal tract. Something to clean 
it out effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

Get mild, gentle Carter’s Pills right now. They 

ently and effectively “unblock” your digestive tract. 

This permits all 5 of Nature’s own digestive juices to 
mix better with your food You get genuine relief 
from indigestion so you can feel really good again. 

Buy mild, gentle Carter’s Pills, 33¢ at es drug- 
store, today. “Unblock’’your intestinal tract for real 
relief from indigestion. 
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to adopt is filed; and by that time the 
damage has been done. A judge may 
then feel unhappy about the relation- 
ship he is asked to ratify, but he is un- 
derstandably reluctant to disrupt the 
ties already formed. 


O you find tragedies like that of 

Helen, whose adoptive parents paid 
$1,500 in the hope that having a baby 
in the house would keep their marriage 
off the rocks. It didn’t work out that 
way, with the result that Helen was 
shipped off to boarding-school. Helen 
is now 13 and sadly in need of a moth- 
er’s love. The only home she has ever 
known is that of a schoolmate whom 
she occasionally visits during summer 
vacations. 

And then there’s Robert, who never 
got adopted. The couple who obtained 
Robert through a _ baby-broker kept 
him six months before they decided 
that caring for a baby tied them down 
too much. They passed him on to an- 


Dutehman Punehes for Peace 
(Continued from page 49) 


torch of freedom blazing, just as it had 
blazed at Independence Hall in ‘76. 
We went to Ireland, Norway, Australia 
and Cathay. 

Suddenly we were looking at the 
other side. Just as we were beginning 
to think that the world was filled with 
light and beauty we were looking at 
some grim and terrible “Seeds of Des- 
tiny.” (This is the film that got the 
Oscar.) We've seen seeds and heard 
about seeds all our lives—but never 
seeds like these. This film is the story 
of what happened to the children of 
Europe in the wake of World War II. 

These youngsters will grow up and 


| some day they will help run the world, 


along with our American children. It 
struck us like a blow between the eyes 
that tomorrow they would either be the 
most grateful friends Uncle Sam_ has 
ever known, or in bitterness at our 
neglect they would be another crop of 
Hitlers, Tojos, and Mussolinis. They 
didn’t say a word; they just looked at us, 
and in the silence we could hear their 
hearts if not their lips crying: “Well, 
how do you like it? This is the way 
you left us, when your guns cooled off.” 

Just as suddenly, we saw the cure for 
it. “Films of the Nations” has been 
asked to act as official distributors for 
the films thus far.released by the United 
Nations Organization—to be the “visual- 
aids department” of the fight for peace 
and international cooperation. On the 
screen flashed the first U. N. film, “The 
People’s Charter.” It is no wishful- 
thinker’s movie; it is the documentary 
record of how, in the midst of war, the 
idea of the United Nations was born. 
Here is the U. N. for the average citizen 
who wonders what it’s all about and 
how it works. There are charts and 





other couple who were looking for a 
child. The same thing happened again. 
Robert was in and out of five different 
homes in quick succession, growing less 
and less endearing with each transfer, 
until he landed—a frightened ‘and re- 
sentful lump of humanity—on the door- 
step of a welfare agency. 

Finally, there’s Susan. A fair-haired, 
blue-eyed three-year-old, Susan was in- 
dependently adopted by a woman 
whom several agencies had _ turned 
down as temperamentally unsuited for 
parenthood. Susan herself, despite her 
loveliness, was a disturbed child who 
needed, above all else, understanding 
and forbearance. She had tantrums. 
She refused to eat her cereal. One day, 
in an effort to discipline her, Susan’s 
adoptive mother beat her to death. 


Next MoNtTH: Mr. Brownell will go more 
deeply into the shocking causes of condi- 
tions relating to Child Adoption, and will 
outline a positive program for curing them. 


animated diagrams and a rapid com- 
mentary describing the committees, 
councils and assemblies. The U.N. is 
asking Groen to show it in every city 
and hamlet in the land. 

If there is anything with a stronger 
punch than this campaign for peace, 
we haven't seen it. Generally speaking, 
the movies haven't exactly covered 
themselves with honor in building the 
will to peace in the American mind; 
gangster movies and news shorts glori- 
fying war haven't helped us very much. 
Here is something different. Here is 
the most creative motion-picture effort 
of the generation; here is the practice 
of “Ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free.” The truth, 
and not the prejudice, about all of us— 
the evidence that in all our hearts lie 
the same dreams, yearnings and hopes. 

What gets us about this “Films of 
The Nations” idea is that it is with 
malice and profit toward none, but in 
the name of peace for all. The men 
running this thing might easily make 
money out of it if they wanted to, but 
they'll never make fortunes sending 
films around the country at a rental 
charge of $2.50 per day. 

Maybe we're over-enthusiastic about 
all this—and maybe we're over-enthusi- 
astic because we're fed up with suspi- 
cion and hate and war and half scared 
to death that, unless we get busy and 
do something about it, half the kids in 
the American street will be rotting in 
soldiers’ graves tomorrow. Rotting, 
that is, if there’s enough left of them 
to bury. At least it wouldn’t do any 
harm to try this “Let’s-Look-At-All-The- 
Nations” idea of the little Dutchman 
who watched Rotterdam burn. We 
could at least make an effort to find out 
the truth about the other half, before 
we start once more trying to blow them 
all into little, bloody bits. 
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Cold Comfort 


“What would happen if we struck a 
big iceberg?” asked the nervous passen- 
ger. 

“The iceberg would pass along as if 


nothing happened,” answered the cap- 
tain. 


The passenger sighed with relief. 


Definition 
“Now Johnny,” said the teacher, 
you tell me what a hypocrite is?” 
“Yes, Miss,” replied Johnny. “It’s a 
boy what comes to school with a smile 
on his face. 


“ 
can 


No Refund 

“At last,” said the novelist, “I have 
written something that will be accepted 
by any magazine.” 

“What is it?” asked a friend. 

“A check for a year’s subscription.” 


Fur Goodness Sake! 

Complainer: “Do you think I’m going 
to wear this old squirrel fur coat all my 
life?” 

Her Husband: “Well, why not, dear? 
The squirrel does!” 


Wrong Again 
Male Customer: “Have you a book 
entitled Man, the Master of the House?” 
Salesgirl: “Mister, the fiction depart- 
ment is on the other side of the store.” 


Take Your Time 

Contributor (in letter): “I am a 
speedy worker. I finished the enclosed 
— in an hour and thought nothing 
of it.” 

Editor (replying): “I got through 
your article in a fraction of that time, 
and thought just the same.’ 


aie 
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“‘Mama—Grandpa filled his air-cushion 
on the gas jet again!" 
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Two To One 
She: “I see 7. the paper that a boy 
who speaks six languages has just mar- 


ried a girl who speaks three.” 
He: “Td say that is about the right 
handicap.” 


Never Fails! 


Walking along the street, a man was 
attracted by screams coming from a 
house. He ran in to investigate and 
found a frantic mother whose son had 
swallowed a_ nickel. Seizing the boy 
by the heels, he held him up, gave him 
a few shakes, and the coin dropped out 
on the floor. 

The grateful mother was lost in ad- 
miration. “You certainly knew how to 
get it out of him,” she said. “Are you 
a doctor?” 

“No, Madam,” he replied. “I am from 
the Internal Revenue Department.” 


Time Marches On 

Bobby, six, was given a real watch 
for his birthday. Proudly he strolled up 
and down the street past his home, 
stopping every moment or two to draw| eee 
the watch from his pocket and look at it. 

Passersby auiled sympathetically at 
Bobby’s performance. But the biggest 
moment of the day came to him when 
his little cousin, Betty, asked him what 
time it was. 

Studying his watch, with great dig- 
nity, Bobby replied: “Two inches to 
four.” —Lookout. 


Distaff Side 


When the traffic cop stopped the 
motorist, she asked indignantly, “What 
do you want with me?” 

“You were traveling at fifty miles an 
hour,” answered the police officer. 

“Fifty miles an hour! Why, I haven't 
been out an hour,” said the woman. 

“Go ahead,” sighed the officer in 
despair. —Watchword. 


Sales Cents 

With a sparkle in his eyes, the young 
fellow walked into the showroom. 

“If I bought this car by installments,” 
he said, pointing to a_ particularly 
“sporty” model, “how long would it 
take me to pay for it?” 

“That would depend on how much 
you could afford each month, sir,” re- 
plied the salesman, cautiously. 

The young man scratched his chin. 

“Well, I think I could manage three 
dollars a month.” 

The salesman’s eyes popped. 

“Three dollars a month!” he gasped. 
“At that rate it would take a hundred 
years!” 

Gazing longingly at the very stream- 
lined model, the young man said: 

“So what? It’s worth it.” 
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BRUNETTES @e BLONDES nang 

Just try this SYSTEM on your hair 7 

if you are really ae eas aus 
Hair that can so often capture Love and Romance. 
MARVELOUS Nee FOR DRY, BRITTLE, 
Seenrine-ore Rae, Wormers ea iccree: 
retarded, Ithasa chance tof : more attractive, 
is not a hale 5 restorative, 


oe [No Money -Fully — 

the f nailing, reenlts; oR To A 
€. O°. #08 plas Goveromen eee teee 
jue. CO., 4727 N. Damen, Dept. £-695, Chicago 25, 


LEG SUFFERERS 


Why continue to suffer without attempt- 
ing to do something? Write today for New 
Booklet—‘‘THE LIEPE METHODS FOR 
HOME USE." It tells about Varicose 
Ulcers and Open Leg Sores. Liepe Methods 
used whtle you walk, More than 40 years of 
success. Praised and en- 


dorsed by multitudes. FREE 
LIEPE METHODS, 3284 N.Gree: A 
Dept. 14-G, Milwaukee, Waenekae heheh 






SELL ONLY 50 BOXES OF oan 
Show amazing bargains! New smart des 

in Christmas, Religious, Humorous, ite 
Wrappings, Everyday Cards, Stationery. 
different box assortments, retail 60c to $1. Oo. 
Personal Christmas Cards, SO for $1 
Extra sales with New Address Book and 
Date Book. Get FREE Personal Samples 
and 21- cen box on 2 roval at once! Write 
PHILLIPS C D CO exis. 
O73 UNEP, 2 ee ee ob STREET 


REDUCE 


OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK 


EASY TO HAVE 
A MODEL FIGURE 


NO DRUGS! NO LAXATIVE! 
NO EXERCISE! 
NO MESSY LIQUID! 
NO TIRING ROUTINE! 


Today's slim-line fashions, so en- 
vied on models, don’t go with 
bulges, rolling layers of fat that 
spoil your appearance and weigh 
you down physically and mentally 
Replace them with attractive 
curves—a trim silhouette—by the 
Tremett Tablet Plan. Quick.—easy 
—safe! The healthful, pleasant 
Tremett Tablet Plan may make ex- 
cess fat a thing of the past for you! 


TREMETT TABLET PLAN 
BRINGS AMAZING RESULTS 


Amaze your friends with a new YOU—a slender YOU! 
While losing up to 10 unsightly pounds a week, the Tremett 
Tablet Plan works to keep you from being hungry. Yet, 
your daily Tremett Tablet Plan provides necessary vita- 
mins and minerals you're now getting from fat-building 
foods. And you can eat things you like. without taking 
harsh lemon-juice mixtures or violent exercise! Absolutely 
harmless. Contain no drugs. So convenient! Carry Tremett 
Tablets in your purse and take as required. No mixing or 
embarrassment. Suse follow simple directions and look for 
your glorious, firm new figure! 


10-DAY NO-RISK TRIAL 


Your seales must show you have lost weight, have an dees 
proved figure, you must look better, feel better or you 
your money back without question! SEND NO MON EY 
Just send name and address on postcard. When package = 
rives, pay postman $3.00 plus postage for 25 day, supply or 
send $3.00 with order, we will pay the postage. If not satis- 
fied your money will be refunded. Mail that postcard today. 


RHODES PHARMACAL COMPANY 
1814 East 40th Street, Dept. K-2, Cleveland, Ohio 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Temple Defiling 
Dear Editor: 


I am surprised there should be any 
controversy over the question of a Chris- 
tian using tobacco, A Christian is one who 
believes in, and follows Christ. Can you 
imagine Jesus smoking? Does not Paul 
write in I Gor. 3:16, 17: “Know ye not 
that ye are the temple of God, and that 
the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? If any 
man defile the temple of God, him shall 
God destroy.” What about the Spirit of 
God dwelling in a nicotine-saturated body? 
Think it over. 
Holly, Mich. 


Mrs. I. GoopreL. 


@ We're thinking it over. And while 
we're thoroughly in tune with Reader 
Goodell’s crusading spirit against the 
weed, we'd not like to see that Scripture 
applied solely to tobacco as a_ body- 
defiler. The business of keeping the 
body a fit temple for God, and of avoid- 
ing any physical habits or indulgences 
Jesus would shun, has wide and deep 
implications. Let’s think that over too! 


Patience? 
Dear Editor: 

I'm inclined to think that a blood-and- 
thunder article like A. P. Shaw’s in your 
February number does more harm than 
gcod. “What Does the Negro Want?— 
and When?” Answer: He wants it all and 
he wants it now. If this noisy group could 
only have a little patience, it would be 
better for all of us. Just think, up from 
slavery in a generation! ... Mr. Shaw com- 
plains about the injustice in the heart of 
the white man. If he really wants to get 
hot under the collar, let him write an 
article on the treatment the white man has 
given the Indian. 
Waverly, Ohio R. L. Orr1etp 


Temperance at Any Cost? 


Dear Editor: 

I was very disturbed to find in the April, 
1948, issue the opinion expressed by Gabriel 
Courier, under the heading, “Temperance.” 
Relative to the abolition of the “liquor 
plague” he makes this statement: “It 
doesn’t matter much which road we take as 
long as we get there.” Few people will 
deny that alcoholism is a serious evil which 
should be eradicated, but virtually non- 
existent are the reasonable persons who 
demand eradication at any cost. 

I have never been in sympathy with the 
various anti-alcohol groups in the country. 
For two reasons: first, the methods of at- 
tack used by certain groups are as un- 
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Christlike as the evil they oppose. Second, 
I have always considered drinking as just 
one facet of a very complex problem which 
has resulted from the social frustration and 
spiritual bewilderment which is character- 
istic of our time. This problem must be 
destroyed at the roots: hacking at the 
branches will, like pruning, only increase 
the final harvest. 
Temperance should not, I feel, be 
made to appear as a goal in itself; it is a 
by-product, an evidence that results from 
the accomplishment of the greater goal, 
which is the furtherance of the Kingdom 
of God. I submit, Sir, that the answer to 
this problem is Christ, without whom no 
remedial abolition can be of any value, 
and with whom none is necessary. 
Bethlehem, Pa. Jerry H. Siutpson 


**Women’s Place’’ 


Dear Editor: 

I am program chairman of a group of 
young married women in our church. I 
have been very interested in your new de- 
partment “Women’s Place in the Church.” 
and have found many fine suggestions 
there for our circle, both for programs and 
on money-raising ideas. I am removing 
the pages of this section from the maga- 
zine and filing them in a notebook for 
easy reference. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. C. A. Woops 


Church Fire Protection 


Dear Editor: 

Referring to your article by Harry E. 
Warren in the February, 1948, issue in re- 
gard to fire protection. The experience of 
the First Baptist Church here is that the 
placing of a few fire-extinguishers in strate- 
gic locations, and changing wiring to con- 
form to the Underwriter’s code, not only 
protects our church building, but also re- 
duces our insurance premiums. This re- 
duction pays for this expense in about two 
years. I hope this information will be 
valuable to other churches. 

Kingsport, Ohio C. L. CHAMBERS 


Not Sentimentalized 


Dear Editor: 

This is just a brief note to thank you for 
your inspiring article on Helen Keller, by 
Frank S. Mead, in the April issue. Of 
course, with such a subject it would seem 
easy to write inspiringly. But I realize 
how easy it would be to sentimentalize 
and I want you to know that at least one 
reader appreciated the fact that you didn’t. 
New Columbia, Pa. S. A. SNYDER, JR. 





The Unfunny Comics 


Dear Editor: 

Your crusade against the disgusting 
“comics” is splendid. Why not ask the 
women’s clubs in every town to work 
against them? 

So. Pasadena, Calif. 
GertruveE L. BABcocKk 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to express my appreciation of the 
article, “The Comics Aren’t Funny!” Since 
the parents do not do their duty in curb- 
ing what the children are seeing and hear- 
ing and reading, there is more need for 
good magazines and good people to work 
for prevention of these suggestions being 
brought to our children. 

Redlands, Calif. MARGARET VAN FLEET 


Dear Editor: 

I personally believe they [the comics] 
are educational. Perhaps Mr. North 
didn’t browse far enough to take notice 
that in the end the criminal always is the 
loser. This in itself is proof enough to the 
youth of today that crime does not pay. 
The nominal characters of the fictional 
comics provide a mode of entertainment 
which again I say is educational, provid- 
ing a true exposé of crime and its op- 
eratives. 


Milwaukee, Wis. WaLTER WENTZ 


He Keeps it Locked 


Dear Editor: 

I was amused when I read in the Febru- 
ary issue the piece by the Right Rev. S. F. 
Bayne on not having the church locked. 
I guess he was never caretaker of a church. 
I am now past 88 and have been vitally 
interested in church work, and for a num- 
ber of years did the work of a janitor and 
have seen the church left unlocked in sev- 
eral places. I have had a church nice and 
clean and when I arrived on Sunday morn- 
ing have found mud, peanut hulls, ‘gum 
papers and other debris scattered over the 
floor and there was no time to do much 
cleaning. I love the church; it is a sacred 
place to me and it should ever be a soul- 
saving station. The more that it is used to 
the glory of God the better. But have a 
good lock on it and keep it locked when 
not in use. 


Ridgefield, Wash. J. S. Maxson 


Courier Again 


Dear Editor: 

In reference to your reply, “Any maga- 
zine with only one string to its harp isn’t 
worth listening to,” to a letter from Mrs. 
R. H. Heybeck in which she criticized you 
for allowing Gabriel Courier’s department 
in your magazine although you do not al- 
ways agree with him, I would like to add 
that “Strings not in harmony send out a 
discord.” Mr. Courier’s use of the first per- 
son plural pronoun “we” is misleading. 
I wonder just who it includes? 

Taylor Univ., Upland, Ind. T. WEIGAND 


@ Mr. Couriers “we” includes Mr. 
Courier.—Ed. 
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fe% Amazing Discovery Makes Seat Covers tit Snug, 
S< Smooth Without Expensive Installation Cost 


DE LUXE QUALITY 


Scotch Plaid 


Genuine Fibre 
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and All 98 Sedans and Coaches 
Front ‘3 





CHOICE OF FRONT 
A sou sack SEAT STYLE 


z 4-d . 
a nom Simple to Order 


Sedan. 
Now it’s no longer necessary to pay 
DIVIDED BACK fancy prices for long-wearing fibre seat 


SOLID SEAT were Hecsawe.of ed@entive installa 
For Coupe or tion! Just fill out the coupon indicating «= DE NSATIONAL 
Coach front. front seat type illustrated on left. They BARGAIN OFFER 










COMPLETE SET 





Seats 








slip on easily . . . you can install in a 
INDIVIDUAL few minutes. Perfect fit guaranteed or EXCLUSIVE .. . DIRECT BY MAIL—TO YOU 
gyros snc at o's ies MERE Seca, COVERS ARE MANUFACTURED 
= Bee ac ees ee gee OF THE LARGEST 
For divided Safety-Grip steering wheel cover given MANUFACTURERS IN THE COUNTRY. 


backandseat. at no extra cost. ; 
Cool and comfortable, colorful, 


long-wearing seat covers that stay 
A clean... sleek, genuine fibre sur- 
OVER 100.000 SATISHIED EY ERS faces are lacquer-coated to resist 
At last you can enjoy the comfortable coolness and handsome = dust dirt and to. make them 
) : . water repellent. Tailored for 
appearance of beautiful automobile seat covers, expertly tail- snug, smooth fit with double 
: . ‘ : ad stitched seams and artificial 
ored of genuine Scotch Plaid Fibre, without paying fancy leather trim for extra long wear. 
prices! An amazing discovery, elasticized slip-over sides, now a a, . ve 1948 
: ‘ . : ; models. Yes, these bright, spar- 
insures snug, smooth fit without expensive installation costs. ling Scotch Plaid Fibre Seat 
Over 100,000 satisfied users can’t be wrong! These wonderful, Covers make old cars look new 
: y a : and keep new cars new-looking 
colorful seat covers slip on in a jiffy ... anyone can easily as they protect clothing and keep 
* ‘ae? ° ' ¥ : upholstery new-looking for 
install in just a few minutes! Often gives your car greater higher trade-in value. One Safety- 
trade-in value. Yes, for a better-looking car, for cooler and = Grip steering wheel cover given 
ae at no extra cost. Mail coupon 

more comfortable driving, get brand-new seat covers for your today! 


—_— - - bargain ee peu is yours for the esiucitad “safety. 
. . grip’’ steering whee 
taking. Mail the coupon today. Supply is limited ee gee 
lasting fabric. Adds 
SEND NO MONEY TOR Rg cong 
ees spiration-proof, Permits firmer, tighter grip 

on wheel. Given to the first 1,000 folks who 


10 DAY HOME INSPECTION OFFER order. Rush your order today. 


If you need new automobile seat covers, either for (7 en 
front seat alone or for front and back seats, mail | AMERICAN MERCHANDISING CO., 


The NEW Dept. SC-164 
EASY your order today. We fit most makes and model | 9 Madison Ave., Montgomery 4, Ala. 
cars, including 1948 models. Fill out and mail the | 


Please send me the DeLuxe Seat Covers for car checked off below: 
A i Bd coupon ... on arrival pay only $3.98 for front 
seat or $7.98 for complete sets of front and back | FRONT SEAT TYPE? Aocennnnnne ta ea Boo cae 


ia seats, plus C.O.D. postage. Do this on our home | cHeck © ! am enclosing ae in full payment. Send Postpaid. 


| 

; ; | 

yadis inspection offer . . . if not delighted, return covers | ONE 1 geng .0.D. 1 will pay postman $cc cece nun a 
in 10 days, and we will refund your money. But | | 

° it. This introductory offer can’t go | for | 

NTT Ty don’t wait. T y t go on 7 8 
y Complete Set 

| 

| 



















READ WHAT THESE HAPPY 
CUSTOMERS HAVE WRITTEN 


“I received my seat cov- 
ers a few days ago. | am 
very pleased with them.’’ 

Donald Boyd 
Danville, Ky. 
**My seat covers arrived. | feel I have 
made a fine purchase, In fact, | have 
had many inquiries asking me where 1 
got my set.”’ 





George H, Lowensten 
Chihuahua, Mexico 

“Thanks a lot. | received the seat 
covers, and | think they are real nice. 
1 am recommending them to a friend 
who is going to buy soon.”’ 

kh. C. Overstreet 
Paducah, Ky. 

“| want to thank you 
for your colorful seat cov- 
ers, They look very nice 
and rich also.’’ 

Russell Splettstosser 
St, Louis, Mo, 













Make................ aiabasesiedseninecsceieasie SIND destacnininnientncepsntiiecsbnedmeinmieabansanien VOT. sccncsestiseeatn 





Now Put On forever. Fill out the coupon and mail today. 


ard §=6AMERICAN MERCHANDISING CO., 
Dept. SC-164 steering wheel cover. 


| Also include my gift of one safety-grip 
| 
9 Madison Ave., Montgomery 4, Alas. bic scsccmcme as eserves elen=nin an aan enases =n on am 








ag, BOB JONES. UNIVERSITY 
Is NOT 


i. THE PLACE 


an) 
an 


if you want to get by 
without study and if your 
only ambition in life is to 
“whoop it up” and 
"have a big time.” 


‘Americas Most Unusual University” is training young men and 


women for positions of leadership in a business or profession and for effective 
Christian service. BOB JONES UNIVERSITY TRAINING DEMANDS 
CHARACTER AND DETERMINATION. 


I$ you have what it takes to make good . . . 
Of you want the Christian fellowship and-inspiration of a student 
body of nearly 3,000 happy and enthusiastic young people from 
all around the world . . . 
HI you want an atmosphere of culture and refinement .. . 
H you are looking for an institution that stands without apology for 
the old-time religion and the absolute authority of the Bible ... Then 


THE PLACE FOR You //$ 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 





